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BUTTE-BOULDER  BOX  BATTLE  IS  A 
BOMB  FOR  "BE-MOD" 
by  Ron  Langworthy,  Director, 
Continuing  Education 

A  recent  incident  in  Butte  has 
sparked  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy throughout  the  state  on 
the  use  of  behavior  modification 
techniques.   Two  special  education 
teachers  used  a  4^5  x  4^  x  3 
foot  box  in  an  attempt  to  modify 
the  violent  behavior  of  a  12-year- 
old  retarded  boy  with  bronchial 
asthma. 

"Behavior  Modification" 


from  theory 


~~7itff^ 


Jo„^0^i 


^ 
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The  mother  was  not  consulted,  and 
when  she  found  out,  contacted  author- 
ities and  the  press.   The  box  was 
photographed  and  removed.   The 
special  education  teachers  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  publicly 
stated  that  their  time  out  method 
is  an  "acceptable  behavior  modifi- 
cation procedure."   Here  are  some 
representative  headlines  on  the 
subject  from  the  newspapers: 

"Butte  Trustees  Ban  'The  Box'" 
"Butte  board  halts  medieval 
practices" 


to  practice 


The  above  cartoon  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  THE  MONTANA  STANDARD, 
October  29. 
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"Punishment  box  also  at  Boulder" 
"Box  raises  Judge's  ire" 

(Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge) 
"School's  punishing  box  draws 

federal  attention" 
"Box  Punishment  of  Retarded 

Halted"  (from  the  ATLANTA 

JOURNAL) 
"A  cruel  way  to  'modify  behavior'" 

All  of  this  has  been  a  disconcer- 
ting blow  to  the  prestige  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  individuals  who 
practice  behavior  analysis  in  this 
state. 

The  Montana  scandal  is  not  unique. 
When  Ken  Brown,  a  teacher  for  BRS&H 
Title  VI,  attended  the  University  of 
Washington  this  summer  a  similar 
furor  was  occurring  in  Seattle. 
Rex  Schmid,  an  education  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 
was  quoted  in  a  Montana  paper  as 
saying  that  a  similar  situation 
occurred  in  Iowa  recently.   When 
eminent  behaviorist  Todd  R.  Risley 
consulted  at  BRS&H  last  March,  he 
related  how  the  box  issue  which 
arose  in  Florida  prompted  the  for- 
mulation of  the  "Florida  Guidelines 
for  the  Use  of  Behavioral  Procedures 
in  State  Programs  for  the  Retarded." 
There  must  be  many  similar  situa- 
tions happening  across  the  country. 

These  behavior  modification  horror 
stories  point  to  an  immediate  need 
for  some  method  of  licensing  and 
monitoring  practitioners  of  behavior 
analysis.   Competent  behavior  anal- 
ysts should  not  allow  their  pres- 
tige and  credibility  to  be  vitiated 
and  their  ef f ectivensss  limited  by 
illegitimate,  unrestrained  or  mis- 
guided use  of  their  tools.   Some 
preliminary  talk  has  occurred  a- 
mong  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Behavior  Therapy  on 
establishing  a  licensing  and  stan- 
dards board  and  also  a  career  lad- 
der for  behavior  analysts.   The  talk 
has  centered  around  adapting  the 
Minnesota  Behavior  Analysts'  Career 
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Ladder  to  Montana  needs .   More 
action  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Another  obvious  need  indicated  by 
these  se-naKtlM^^^mafs  articles 
is  communit^^^reH^Pron.   (To  tem- 
per the  wafcfeyfsrrsatjipnal,  Tom 
Kotynski  Sf'tRe  GREAT  FALLS  TRI- 
BUNE is  to  be  commended  for  fair 
and  accurate  reporting  on  this 
subject.)   Community  education 
should  emphasize  the  positive 
aspects  of  behavior  analysis.   The 
notion  that  it's  okay  to  use  pun- 
ishment under  the  guise  of  be- 
havior modification  should  be  a 
primary  target  to  eliminate.   In 
fact,  the  words  "behavior  modifi- 
cation" and  "punislim.ent"  have  be- 
come almost  synonymous  to  a  large 
number  of  people.   It  might  be 
better  for  the  field  to  eliminate 
the  term  behavior  modification 
from  its  language.   The  term  has 
been  popularized  to  include  any 
vaguely  Orwellian  practice,  such 
as  chemotherapy  or  psychosurgery. 
It's  no  longer  an  accurate  term 
for  describing  behavioral  therapy. 

In  conclusion,  considering  the  bad 
publicity  the  field  is  receiving, 
behaviorists  must  leap  at  any 
chance  to  speak  publicly  or  pub- 
lish in  support  of  their  techni- 
ques.  The  practice  of  behavior 
analysis  in  this  state  could  suf- 
fer considerably  from  a  wave  of 
adverse  public  reaction. 

SELF-DESTRUCTIVE  BEHAVIOR:   A  CASE 
STUDY 

by  Jim  Burgess,  Behavior  Modifica- 
tion Technician 

A  relatively  significant  population 
of  retarded  children  frequently 
engage  in  self-abusive  or  self- 
destructive  behaviors.   Often  these 
behaviors  involve  the  child  beating 
or  biting  himself  or  banging  his 
head,  arms,  or  legs  against  a 
wall  or  other  solid  object.   These 
behaviors  obviously  pose  a  problem 
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>to  the  child's  physical  health  and 
are  usually  detrimental  in  any  so- 
cial situation. 

Lovaas,  et.al.,  (1965)  suggests  that 
self-destructive  behavior  is  a 
learned  social  behavior  maintained 
by  social  reinforcement  (e.g.,  at- 
tention) .   It  is  also  suggested  in 
this  study  that  self-destructive 
behavior  can  be  suppressed  by  build- 
ing incompatible  behaviors.   On  the 
other  hand,  Lovaas  and  Simmons  (1969) 
have  demonstrated  that  extinction 
through  withdrawal  of  social  rein- 
forcement (e.g.,  ignoring  the  self- 
destructive  behavior)  is  an  effec- 
tive treatment  method.   The  former 
method  is  preferable  for  ethical 
reasons  because  it  does  not  purposely 
expose  a  child  to  pain.   However, 
the  latter  method  (extinction)  is 
significantly  more  rapid  and  has 
less  chance  of  failure. 

^(Recently  at  Boulder  River  School  & 
" Hospital,  a  seven-year-old  male  was 
brought  to  the  medical  director  for 
evaluation.   This  child  had  been 
hitting  his  head  with  his  hands  and 
banging  it  against  walls  or  other 
large  objects  for  approximately 
seven  months.   His  parents  had  at- 
tempted to  control  this  self-abuse 
through  the  use  of  drugs  and  by 
restraining  the  child's  hands   The 
hand  restraints  had  been  removed  a 
short  while  before  the  evaluation. 
The  medical  director  discontinued 
all  medication  and  referred  the 
child  to  the  behavior  modification 
program.   The  child  was  then  admit- 
ted to  BRS&H  for  two  weeks  and  was 
placed  in  Cottage  15  (Skill  Acquis- 
ition Cottage)  for  observation  and 
programming. 
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One  of  the  parents  was  interviewed 
by  the  cottage  behavior  modification 
staff  to  determine  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  gather  some  background 
information.   The  client  was  then  ob- 
served for  one  day  and  allowed  an 
additional  day  to  adjust  to  the 
institutional  environment.   After 
the  preliminary  observation,  an 
extinction  program  was  initiated. 
The  extinction  method  was  chosen 
because  of  (1)  the  time  limitation 
imposed,  (2)  the  low-intensity  of 
the  client's  blows,  and  (3)  data 
indicating  the  behavior  was  possi- 
bly being  maintained  by  social 
reinforcement  (attention) .   Cottage 
staff  were  instructed  in  the  pro- 
cedure and  then  formal  observation 
of  self-destructive  and  aggressive 
behaviors  was  begun.   Also,  infor- 
mal observation  was  made  of  vocaliza- 
tions, social  interactions  and  en- 
vironmental interactions.   The  ob- 
servational data  were  collected 
during  one  hour  periods,  two  ses- 
sions per  day,  on  a  quasi-random 
schedule.   Thus  it  was  possible  to 
conduct  a  day-to-day  analysis  of  the 
program's  effectiveness  and  collect 
information  regarding  general  classes 
of  incompatible  behaviors. 

At  the  end  of  a  four-day  observa- 
tion period,  the  data  indicated 
that  head  hitting  had  decreased 
from  11.86  hits  per  minute  to  2.90 
hits  per  minute.   Head  banging 
(against  objects)  had  also  decreased 
from  1.90  bangs  per  minute  to  .066 
per  minute  (see  graph) .   No  explan- 
ation is  available  regarding  the 
increase  in  head  banging  on  day 
three.   In  addition,  the  results  in- 
dicated that  the  frequency  of  self- 
destructive  behavior  was  generally 
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lower  while  the  client  was  en- 
gaged in  certain  environmental 
interactions  (e.g.,  playing  with 
specific  toys) . 
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2     3     4 
Days 
Following  this  substantial  decrease 
in  self-destructive  behavior,  it 
was  determined  by  the  cottage  super- 
visor that  the  client  should  be  re- 
turned to  his  own  home.   The  major 
factors  governing  this  decision 
were:   (1)   the  parents,  as  con- 
tingency managers  in  the  natural 
environment,  should  learn  to  im- 
plement the  program  as  soon  as 
possible.   (2)   The  institutional 
environment  often  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  adaptive  behaviors.   A 
program  was  designed  to  involve  the 
parents  in  extending  the  extinction 
procedure  into  the  client's  natural 
environment.   They  were  also  in- 
structed how  to  begin  teaching  ap- 
propriate play  and  self-help  skills 
which  will  hopefully  become  rela- 
tively high-frequency  behaviors 
incompatible  with  head  hitting  or 
banging. 

Following  the  client's  discharge,  a 
cottage  staff  member  working  with 


the  family  reported  that  the  parent' 
are  continuing  the  program  as  pre-  * 
scribed.   As  a  result,  the  client's 
self-destructive  behavior  is  at  a 
very  low  frequency  level.   This 
staff  member  also  reported  that 
the  parents  have  been  ahXe   to 
successfully  initiate  play  and 
self-help  programs. 


It  is  interes 
ing  the  cours 
only  physical 
inflicted  upo 
small  bruises 
more,  there  i 
time  to  indie 
mental  side  e 
of  the  extinc 
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NOP.MALIZATION  AND  PASS  WORKSHOPS 

PRESENTED  IN  MONTANA 

Montanans  involved  in  developing  and 
implementing  community  services  for 
the  developmentally  disabled  recently 
attended  workshops  on  normaliza- 
tion and  PASS  (Programmed  Analysis 
of  Service  Systems)  presented  by 
Bertine  Loop,  an  employee  of  the 
Eastern  Nebraska  Community  Office 
for  the  Retarded  (ENCOR) .   ENCOR 
is  widely  recognized  as  a  model 
system  of  community  services  for 
the  developmentally  disabled.      ^^ 
Sponsored  by  the  University  of     ^ 
Montana  social  work  department,  the 
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two-day  workshop  was  presented  in 
both  Billings  and  Missoula  to  fa- 
cilitate widespread  attendance. 

The  principle  of  normalization,  its 
implications  and  practical  applica- 
tion, was  explored  in  depth.   Nor- 
malization involves  making  available 
to  the  handicapped  normal  or  typical 
conditions  of  life  using  means  and 
techniques  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  mainstream  of  society.   An  im- 
portant element  is  removing  negative 
labels,  images,  attitudes  and  symbols 
referring  to  the  handicapped. 
Specifically,  care  should  be  taken 
to  use  culturally  normative  means 
to  enhance  and  support  the  behavior, 
appearances,  experiences,  status 
and  reputation  of  the  handicapped 
person. 

Loop  elaborated  on  the  definitions. 
Normative  applies  to  a  phenomenon 
that  is  not  perceived  or  experienced 
as  peculiar  or  outlandish  and  does 
not  attract  unusual  attention  be- 
cause it  is  culturally  typical  and 
is  often  encountered  in  the  societal 
mainstream.   "As  much  as  possible" 
can  be  influenced  by  such  factors 
as  the  limits  of  current  knov%'-how 
and  regard  for  each  individual's 
capabilities  and  choices. 

Loop  discussed  the  implications  of 
the  principle  and  cited  examples 
relating  them  to  its  practical  ap- 
plication.  She  pointed  out  that 
enhancing  the  representation  or 
appearance  of  a  person  is  often  as 
important  as  normalizing  his  be- 
havior.  This  may  involve  provid- 
ing adequate  wardrobe,  orthodontal 
or  orthopedic  work  or  whatever  else 
that  can  feasibly  be  done  to  redress 
congenital  or  institutionally  in- 
flicted defects. 


The  use  of  a  conservative  alterna- 
tive from  a  range  of  normative  op- 
< d  tions  is  advisable.  Loop  said. 

She  cited  as  an  example  providing 
clothing  which  is  not  of  the  latest 
"far  out"  fashion,  but  rather  more 
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prevalent  styles,  less  likely  to 
stand  out  or  draw  attention.   Dis- 
persal rather  than  congregation 
of  the  handicapped  in  the  commun- 
ity was  stressed  by  Loop.   Also, 
distinctions  between  staff  and 
clients,  in  a  group  home  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  de-emphasized. 

Other  important  implications  of 
normalization  include  the  physical 
placement  of  services  into  the  cul- 
turally typical  context  and  the  sep- 
aration of  the  domiciliary  function. 
In  other  words,  school  or  work 
should  not  occur  in  the  residence 
but  rather  in  the  appropriate  set- 
ting in  the  community.   Age  separ- 
ation as  it  occurs  normally  and 
the  use  of  age  appropriate  settings 
are  important  to  normalization, 
Loop  said. 

PASS  is  an  evaluation  system  based 
on  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (JCAH) 
and  the  Intermediate  Care  Facilities 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded  (ICFMR) 
standards.   Devised  by  Wolf  V7olf- 
ensberger  and  Linda  Glenn,  PASS 
emphasizes  quality  of  services 
rather  than  quantity,  according  to 
Loop.   PASS,  which  is  tied  to  a 
cost-benefit  rationale,  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  services 
will  improve  if  quality  is  publicly 
specified,  she  said. 

Loop  described  some  unique  char- 
acteristics of  the  system.   It 
can  compare  services  that  differ  in 
type  or  the  same  service  delivery 
over  time.   It  adheres  to  the  nor- 
malization principle  and  is  designed 
to  teach  it  and  other  desirable 
program  ideologies  and  practices 
within  the  context  of  the  evalua- 
tion.  Another  important  component 
of  the  system  is  that  it  provides 
means  to  improve,  eliminate  or 
replace  poor,  inappropriate  or 
insufficient  programs.   PASS  in- 
cludes consumer  participation  in 
the  evaluation  process.   Finally, 
PASS  itself  is  constantly  evaluated 
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for  effectiveness  and  revised  ac- 
cordingly.  Currently  it  is  in 
its  third  edition/revision. 

DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION  DEFINED 

(Editor's  Note:   The  following  is 
excerpted  from  Planning  Alterna- 
tives to  Institutions  published 
by  the  Maine  Bureau  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation.  Copies  of  this  report 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Albert  Anderson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Act- 
ing Director,  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
trative Services,  Department  of 
Mental  Health  &  Corrections, 
Room  411,  State  Office  Building, 
Augusta,  Maine  04330.) 

Keeping  in  mind  the  federally  pro- 
posed definition  of  deinstitution- 
alization (Institutional  reform, 
institutional  avoidance,  and  in- 
stitutional alternatives) ,  the  six 
Conference  groups  proposed  during 
the  first  session  the  following 
definitions : 

I.   Deinstitutionalization  is 
the  dynamic  process  of  assisting 
individuals  to  live  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  possible, 
which  promotes  optimal  growth  and 
development. 

II.   Deinstitutionalization  is 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
community-based  continuum  of  ser- 
vices founded  on  individual  needs . 
The  focus  should  be  upon  prevent- 
ing dependency  on  the  institution 
as  the  only  provider  of  services. 

III.   Deinstitutionalization  is 
the  dynamic  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  (adult  and 
child)  and  the  community  resources 
and  attitudes  to  the  point  where 
the  individual  can  develop  to  his 
or  her  optimum  potential. 

IV.   Deinstitutionalization  is 
the  development  of  options  in  the 
provision  of  services  to  a  develop- 
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mentally  disabled  person  in  an     J^ 
environment  that  recognizes  his 
individual  needs  so  that  he  may 
achieve  his  fullest  potential. 

V.   Deinstitutionalization  is 
a  strategic  process  involving: 

1.  determination  of  in- 
dividuals appropriately  and 
inappropriately  placed  in  the 
institution , 

2.  determination  of  what 
is  needed  by  those  inappro- 
priately placed, 

3.  assistance  of  community 
resources  in  providing  for  those 
who  have  been  inappropriately 
placed , 

4.  improvement  of  program- 
ming for  clients  who  are  ap- 
propriately placed, 

5.  development  of  in-home  ^ 
and  community  services  that 
would  enable  parents  and  other 
caretakers  to  maintain  the 
client  in  noninstitutional  set- 
tings, and 

6.  establisl-iment  of  rigorous 
screening  mechanisms  to  assure 
that  inappropriate  institutional 
placements  are  avoided. 

VI.   Deinstitutionalization  is 
the  process  that  involves 

1.  eradicating  little  towns 
(mini-institutions)  but  not  the 
concept  of  24-hour  care, 

2.  changing  physical  en- 
vironment to  correspond  to 
what  is  available  to  the  normal 
population, 

3 .  prom>oting  growth  and    ^^ 
development  in  each  individual ,  ^P 

4.  recognizing  and  protecting 
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a  citizen's  basic  rights, 

5.  creating  quality  of  life 
equal  to  that  of  others  in 
society,  and 

6.  eliminating  the  cus- 
todial concept. 

All  of  the  definitions  set  as 
their  goal  the  optimal  growth  and 
development  of  each  individual. 
While  several  of  the  definitions 
are  critical  of  the  custodial  con- 
cept, they  are  more  positive  than 
negative.   Nowhere  is  there  a  call 
for  the  annihilation  of  institu- 
tions.  Instead,  the  definitions 
demand  the  development  of  community- 
based  services  that  would  present 
effective  and  appealing  options  to 
disabled  clients.   The  needs  and 
rights  of  those  clients  are  para- 
mount.  Assessment  and  accounta- 
bility are  implied,  if  not  directly 
stated,  by  the  definitions,  and, 
perhaps  as  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  im- 
plement the  theory  of  desinsti- 
tutionalization,  the  word  dynamic 
is  often  used  to  modify  the  pro- 
cess. 

WELCOME  MINNESOTANS 

Boulder  behaviorists  are  delighted 
to  welcome  a  group  of  well-trained, 
experienced  behavior  analysts  to 
the  neighborhood.   Arvin  Jackson, 
formerly  a  psychologist  at  the 
Minnesota  Learning  Center  in 
Brainerd,  and  several  members  of 
the  MLC  staff  emigrated  to  Montana 
to  work  at  the  Golden  Rule  Activ- 
ity Center,  a  part  of  Progress, 
Inc.,  in  Helena.   The  activity 
center,  which  Jackson  directs,  is 
a  day  training  center  for  mentally 
retarded  adults.   The  program  at 
the  center  is  based  on  behavior 
analysis  teaching  technology, 
with  emphasis  on  both  academic 
curricula  and  individualized 
social  behavior  programs.   The 


Minnesota  Learning  Center  has  been 
a  model  program  of  deinstitution- 
alization. 

While  in  Minnesota,  the  group  was 
involved  in  establishing  a  state- 
wide classification  plan  for 
behavior  analysts.   Jackson  is 
co-author  of  "Rationale  for  a 
Career  Ladder  of  Job  Classifications 
in  Minnesota  Civil  Service  for 
Behavior  Analysts." 

The  Minnesota  group  shared  their 
experiences  with  the  classifica- 
tion plan  at  a  recent  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Behavior 
Therapy  (SABT)  meeting  in  Helena. 
To  date,  it  is  among  the  few  es- 
tablished classification  plans  for 
behaviorists  in  the  U.S.   It  iden- 
tifies competency  skills  for  be- 
havioral practitioners  along  a 
continuum  that  includes  two  para- 
professional  and  three  professional 
grades . 

Enthusiasm  and  friendliness  are 
two  of  their  most  striking  char- 
acteristics.  Welcome,  Minnesota 
folks,  to  the  Big  Sky  Country! 

WE  NEED  YOUR  HELP  1 

Some  Title  I  Project  staff  members 
are  organizing  a  pre-school  for 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded 
children.   Curricula,  organiza- 
tional and  environmental  infor- 
mation are  needed. 

Send  to: 

Margaret  Douglas, 

Title  I  Project, 

Boulder  River  School  &  Hospital, 

Boulder,  Montana    59632 

MABA  WILL  CONVENE  IN  MAY 

The  Midwestern  Association  of  Be- 
havior Analysis  announces  its 
Second  Annual  Convention  to  be  held 
at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
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May  1-4,  1976.   MABA  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary group  of  professionals, 
paraprofessionals,  and  students  v;ho 
are  interested  in  the  experimental 
and/or  applied  analysis  of  behavior. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is 
to  provide  a  forum  for  the  presen- 
tation of  papers,  symposia  and 
workshops  concerning  all  aspects 
of  behavior  analysis.   Included 
in  the  program  will  be  invited 
addresses,  conversation  hours, 
slide  shows  and  films.   The  First 
Annual  I4ABA  Convention  was  success- 


ful in  bringing  together  over 
1200  persons  interested  in  behavior^ 
analysis.   Attendance  for  the 
Second  Annual  Convention  is  es- 
timated to  be  approximately  2000. 

Those  persons  interested  in 
making  a  presentation  or  attend- 
ing the  1976  convention  should 
write  for  information  to  MABA, 
Department  of  Psychology,  Western 
Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  49008. 


Boulder  River  School  &  Hospital 

P.O.  Box  87 

Boulder,  Montana    59632 
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"WE  NEED  TO  BRING  IT  ALL  TO- 
GETHER, "  CONYARD  SAYS  ' 

William  Conyard  took  over  as 
Boulder  River  School  &  Hospital 
superintendent  July  15.   He  came 
here  from  Alaska  where  he  was  a 
special  education  consultant  for 
the  vision/hearing  handicapped. 
Conyard  holds  a  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  special  educa- 
tion from  Portland  State  Univer- 
sity.  His  training  had  emphasis 
in  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  multihandicapped  and 

t' sually  handicapped.   He  has 
d  approximately  eight  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  retarded  and  the  same  in 
administration.   His  wife,  Ann, 
their  sons  Timothy  Joseph,  9, 
and  Joseph  William,  6J5,  are  liv- 
ing at  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence on  grounds. 

The  following  is  an  interview 
with  the  superintendent  after  his 
first  month  here. 

MM:   What  were  some  of  your  first 
impressions  of  Boulder  River 
School  &  Hospital? 

WC:   Boulder  River  School  and 
Hospital  has  excellent  staff  who 
are  looking  for  direction  and 
leadership.   We  have  an  excellent 
medical  facility  staffed  with 
physicians  and  support  persons 
dedicated  to  providing  the  best 

Jervices  for  the  residents.   I 
hink  that  the  same  has  to  be  true 
throughout  the  f acility--education, 
food,  laundry,  maintenance  services, 
etc.   We  need  to  bring  it  all  to- 


gether and  coordinate  services 
for  our  residents'  needs. 

MM:   What  long  range  goals  do 
you  hope  to  accomplish  as  super- 
intendent? 

WC:   I  think  that  all  of  our 
staff,  the  direct  care  workers 
on  up,  have  got  to  work  with 
each  other  in  providing  our  resi- 
dent with  the  best  services  at 
BRS&H.   We've  got  to  somehow 
assist  our  communities  throughout 
the  state  to  realize  that  Boulder 
River  School  and  Hospital  is 
willing  to  work  with  them — that 
we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  tech- 
nical assistance  available  here. 
We  must  cooperate  and  coordinate 
in  our  planning  for  our  residents 
today  to  meet  their  lifetime 
needs . 

MM:   How  do  you  see' the  institu- 
tion going  about  helping  people 
in  the  communities? 

WC:   We  will  have  a  community 
technical  team  who  will  work 
under  the  community  services 
department.   This  might  include 
physical  therapy,  speech  recrea- 
tion, education  and  nursing. 
These  individuals  would  work 
through  the  Bureau  of  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  with  school 
districts,  group  homes,  nursing 
homes,  etc.,  to  better  utilize 
their  resources  and  our  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  residents, 

MM:   How  do  you  foresee  the  up- 
coming project  of  complying  with 
Senate  Bill  388? 
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WC:   If  BRS&H  can  work  as  a  team, 
we  could  comply  with  Senate  Bill  388 
in  many  of  its  areas.   I  think  that 
we  have  to  solve  our  internal  prob- 
lems before  we  start  reaching  into 
the  community.   I  think  it's  some- 
what unrealistic  to  say  that  all 
residents  are  going  to  move  into 
the  community.   Hopefully  we  can 
rewrite  Senate  Bill  388  in  this 
next  year  or  so  to  make  it  a  more 
realistic  bill.   And  yet  I  think 
that  it,  along  with  the  justice 
suit  are  positive  moves  and  will 
help  us  to  do  a  better  job.   It's 
a  long  time  coming,  but  it's  what 
we  need. 

MM:   Some  district  judges  in 
Montana  have  complained  about  the 
new  commitment  laws  saying  they 
place  unnecessary  responsibility 
on  the  judicial  system  and  will 
clog  the  courts  unduly.   What  is 
your  opinion  on  this? 

WC:   I  would  have  to  agree  with 
that  at  some  level  because  we're 
already  finding  that  we  have  resi- 
dents we  want  to  move  into  the 
community  and  there  aren't  place- 
ments for  them.   There's  nothing 
in  there  that  states  what  is  to 
happen  when  a  resident  is  ready  to 
move  and  another  agency,  such  as 
DD  (Developmental  Disabilities 
Bureau)  or  SRS  (Social  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services)  or  whatever, 
cannot  place  him  or  her.   What 
happens  to  the  resident?   Do  we 
consistently  apply  for  15  day 
extensions?   If  so,  the  process 
breaks  down.   We  could  be  going 
to  the  local  judge  quite  often 
if  that's  the  case. 

I  think  it  goes  back  to  what  I 
said  earlier  and  that  is  there  has 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  and  planning  be- 
tween BRS&H  and  all  agencies 
throughout  the  state  that  are  af- 
fected.  And  there  are  many  agen- 
cies that  are  affected.   Not  just 
DD,  nor  SRS,  but  the  local  county 
personnel,  county  commissioners. 
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social  workers,  the  police  de- 
partments, the  medical  facilities, 
etc.   Almost  everyone  in  that 
community  is  affected  by  moving 
a  resident  out  there_.   And  we 
have  'tfiMMflMHIM^I^B't  that  com- 
munity ^^wnal^^^^^^^  that  our 
resideT^tfkgjf00//j^0ftnedical   care, 
recreatTonal  programming  and  lei- 
sure time  activities,  that  their 
needs  are  met  better  there  than 
here  at  BRS&H. 

MM:   Isn't  this  a  new  concept-- 
for  BRS&H  to  take  such  an  active 
role  in  the  resident  who  has  been 
placed  outside  the  institution? 

WC:   It  probably  is,  but  I  believe 
that  the  people  in  the  community 
are  looking  to  Boulder  for  that 
technical  assistance.   We  don't 
have  all  the  moneys  in  the  world. 
But  at  least  we'll  have  five  or 
six  people  who  will  have  a  con- 
stant job  talking  to  people  and 
letting  them  know  that  Boulder  is 
not  a  fortress  that  you  can't  get 
into.   We  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  with  our  local  community  if 
they're  going  to  accept  us  and 
know  who  we  are . 


MM:   What  are  your  impressions 
of  the  political  context  of  BRS&H 
in  Montana? 

WC :   I'm  too  new  to  Montana  to 
react  to  that.   I've  written 
letters  to  all  the  politicians 
in  the  state  and  received  several 
letters  back--very  supportive  as 
far  as  what  we're  trying  to  do 
here.   It's  another  area  that  we 
will  be  spending  a  great  deal  of 
our  time  with,  that  is,  reaching 
and  talking  to  the  legislators 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  aware 
of  the  problems.   In  fact,  I  hope 
to  have  a  legislative  newsletter, 
of  some  kind  that  will  apprise 
them,  throughout  the  year,  of 
what  is  happening  at  Boulder — 
How  are  we  making  it?   Are  the 
residents  being  moved  out?   Are 
they  getting  fair  treatment? 
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How  much  money  are  we  going  to  need 

«e  next  biennium  to  do  the  job  for 
ose  that  are  left?   I  think  that 
they  need  to  be  informed  of  these 
issues.   I  also  tl^ink  they  have 
been  very  good--they 're  very  sup- 
portive of  BRS&H  in  the  allocations 
they've  given  us  this  year.   You 
certainly  can't  denounce  that! 

MM:   Would  you  like  to  summarize 
or  add  anything? 

WC:   I  think  the  major  things  we 
have  to  be  concerned  about  are 
providing  the  best  services  we 
can  for  our  residents  across  the 
board,  not  just  a  certain  popu- 
lation, but  all  of  our  population. 
There  should  be,  for  our  residents, 
seven  days  of  activities,  not  just 
five  days. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  staff  to 
communicate,  to  talk  with  each 
other,  to  work  with  each  other, 
o  philosophize  together.   We 
Fave  to  get  a  team  effort  going 
at  Boulder  and  it  takes  all  of  us. 
It  takes  me,  you,  the  direct  care 
worker;  it  takes  the  medical 
staff — all  of  us.   We're  all  taking 
the  same  road — our  main  goal  is  to 
provide  the  best  possible  services 
for  our  residents.   We're  all  going 
down  the  same  path — if  you  and  I 
take  off  in  forks  away  from  that, 
then  we're  not  doing  our  job. 
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WOLFENSBERGER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTIONAL  MODEL  PROVIDES  VAL- 
UABLE HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
by  Ron  Langworthy,  Assistant  Directot, 
Title  I 

In  his  book  The  Origin  and  Nature 
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of  Our  Institutional  Models,  Wolf 
Wolfensberger  provides  us  with  a 
valuable  history  of  the  institu- 
tional model.  This  article  will 
point  out  the  major  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  125  years 
according  to  Wolfensberger. 

Wolfensberger  divides  his  history 
into  four  major  periods: 

1.  Making  the  deviant  undeviant, 
1850-1880. 

2.  Protecting  the  deviant  from 
the  non-deviant,  1870-1890. 

3.  Protecting  the  nondeviant  from 
the  deviant  -  the  indictment 
period,  1885-1925. 

4.  Momentum  without  rationale, 
1920-present. 

The  first  period  saw  institutions 
being  built  across  the  U.S.  for 
the  purpose  of  training  retarded 
people.   These  small  institutions 
were  meant  to  be  temporary  board- 
ing schools  based  on  a  develop- 
mental model  curiously  very  simi- 
lar to  the  model  being  proposed 
nowadays.   Indeed,  education  was 
perceived  as  a  right. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  1870 's, 
problems  with  this  model  began  to 
occur: 

1.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
residents  could  not  be  returned  to 
the  community. 

2.  Those  who  replaced  institution 
residents  placed  in  the  community 
tended  to  be  more  difficult  to 
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habilitate  (due  to  the  law  of  re- 
gression) . 

3.,  The  guardians  of  certain  resi- 
dents did  not  want  them  removed 
from  the  institutions. 

4.   Many  people  expected  complete, 
rapid,  and  frequent  cures,  and 
equated  lesser  accomplishment  with 
failure. 

As  a  result  of  these  problems 

the  developmental  model  changed  to 

one  of  pity  and  protection. 

"In  the  race  of  life,  where  an 
individual  who  is  backward  or 
peculiar  attempts  to  compete  with 
those  who  are  not,  the  disadvan- 
tages are  so  great  that  the  grad- 
uate from  the  idiot  asylum  really 
has  no  chance  to  succeed."   (Wilbur, 
1888) . 

"Give  them  an  asylum,  with  good  and 
kind  treatment;  but  not  a  school." 
and  "A  well-fed,  well-cared  for 
idiot  is  a  happy  creature.   An 
idiot  awakened  to  his  condition  is 
a  miserable  one."   (Governor  Butler 
of  Massachusetts,  1883  as  quoted 
by  Rogers,  1898) . 

According  to  Wolfensberger ,  "the 
protective  care  model  emphasized 
benevolent  shelter,  but  it  bore 
the  seeds  of  three  dangerous 
trends:   (1)  isolation,  (2)  en- 
largement and  (3)  economization. " 
These  trends,  plus  the  view  of  the 
retarded  person  as  a  social  men- 
ace, a  view  which  started  growing 
subtly  in  the  1880 's,  were  the 
factors  which  shaped  the  institu- 
tional model  we  have  today. 

In  the  period  of  the  indictment  of 
the  retarded,  professionals  pro- 
duced the  image  of  the  retarded 
person  as  a  social  menace.   Pro- 
fessionals provided  three  main 
arguments  supporting  this  image: 

1.   New  mental  tests  showed  that 
"feeblemindedness"  was  far  more 
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prevalent  than  previously  sus-  ^ 
pected.  These  tests  also  made  it  " 
much  easier  to  diagnose. 

2.  Feeblemindedness  was  an  im- 
portant determinant  of  manifold 
forms  of  social  evil  and  disease. 

3.  The  great  majority  of  feeble- 
minded persons  were  born  from 
feebleminded  parents  who  geneti- 
cally transmit  their  condition. 
The  retarded  reproduced  at  a  more 
prolific  rate  than  normals. 

"For  many  generations  we  have 
recognized  and  pitied  the  idiot. 
Of  late  we  have  recognized  a 
higher  type  of  defective,  the 
moron,  and  have  discovered  that  he 
is  a  burden;  that  he  is  a  menace 
of  society  and  civilization;  that 
he  is  responsible  to  a  large 
degree  for  many,  if  not  all,  of 
our  social  problems."   (Goddard, 
1,15).  ^ 

The  indictment  grew  to  a  peak  be- 
tween 1908  and  1915.   Marriage 
laws,  sterilization  and  institu- 
tionalization were  seen  as  the 
main  methods  of  prevention.   Ster- 
ilization laws,  however,  were 
found  to  be  unenforceable  and 
marriage  laws  were  ineffective, 
"because  the  unfit  reproduce 
their  kind  regardless  of  marriage 
laws"  (Murdoch,  1913) .   Segrega- 
tion failed,  apparently  because 
of  "a  profound  aversion  on  the 
part  of  people  in  general  to 
confinement  for  life  of  any 
human  being,  particularly  when  no 
offense  has  been  committed  com- 
mensurate with  such  punishment 
and  when  the  individual  to  be 
segregated  seems  to  the  ordinary 
observer  not  to  be  very  different 
from  himself"  (Taft,  1918). 

The  indictment  period  ended  as 
professionals  began  to  recognize  (W 
two  facts:   (1)  studies  showed 
much  better  community  adjustment 
by  the  retarded  than  had  been 
expected  and  (2)  the  aims  of 
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segregation  could  not  be  achieved. 

In  the  period  of  "momentum  without 
rationale,  "public  and  professional 
attention  waned  but  the  indoctrin- 
ation of  30  years  duration  continued 
for  lack  of  strongly  supported  al- 
ternatives.  For  the  next  30  or  40 
years  the  lack  of  attention  to  the 
institutional  model  perpetuated  the 
form  developed  during  the  indict- 
ment period. 

Wolf ensberger ' s  main  point,  then, 
is  that  most  institutions  nowadays 
function  as  if^  the  rationales  un- 
der which  they  were  formed  in  the 
early  1900 's  are  still  held.   Since 
we  know  the  images  of  the  retarded 
person  as  a  holy  innocent,  as  a 
social  menace,  as  an  uneducable 
burden,  are  mistaken,  we  must 
take  a  fresh  look  at  their  needs 
and  our  methods  of  treating  those 
needs. 
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LANGUAGE  STIMULATION  PROGRAM  PLAN- 
NED  FOR  COTTAGE  15 


by  Karen  Prudhomme,  Behavior 
Modification  Technician 

Many  Cottage  15  residents  have 
some  verbal  output  but  little 
framework  for  language  and  its 
properties  (e.  g.,  sentence  struc- 
ture, prepositions,  negations  and 
questions) .   They  may  be  able  to 
name  common  objects  and  follow 
simple  commands,  yet  have  no 
ability  to  ask  questions. 

The  language  stimulation  class, 
which  is  being  initiated  in 
Cottage  15  by  Rita  Swenson,  of 
the  speech  therapy  department, 
and  Karen  Prudhomme,  behavior 
modification  technician  (BMT) , 
will  emphasize  the  teaching  of 
receptive  language  to  back  up  ex- 
pressive language  and  provide  a 
foundation  for  learning  cognitive 
skills.   It  will  also  provide  a 
structured  learning  experience 
for  those  who  are  not  in  school 
and  promote  group  interaction 
that  is  lacking  in  the  cottage. 

Three  students  of  varying  language 
abilities  will  be  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate.  Mental  retardation 
aides  (MRA's)  and  BMT ' s  will  act 
as  data  recorders,  which  should 
enhance  their  understanding  of 
the  language  stimulation  class  and 
also  help  to  promote  generaliza- 
tion of  the  training  in  the  cot- 
tage . 

The  class  will  have  four  major 
goals : 

1.  Improve  motor  functions 

2.  Increase  communication 
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3.  Increase  social  interaction 

4.  Increase  cooperative  play  and 
group  play 

The  classroom  will  be  divided  into 
zones  with  an  area  for  work  and  an 
area  for  play  that  can  be  used  as 
reinforcement  for  good  work.   In 
order  to  promote  "inner"  language 
in  the  children,  normal  childhood 
activities  such  as  building,  game 
playing  and  questioning  will  be 
approximated.   Although  the  exact 
date  is  not  set,  the  class  will 
begin  in  September. 

PATTERSON  AND  CONGER  FROM  OREGON 
DESCRIBE  FAMILY  THERAPY 

Behaviorists  Gerald  Patterson  and 
Bob  Conger  from  the  Oregon  Research 
Institute  (ORI)  in  Eugene  addressed 
a  group  of  Montanans  July  10  in 
Helena  at  a  Family  Research,  Ser- 
vice and  Education  Project  Work- 
shop.  Patterson  is  director  of 
ORI,  which  has  for  the  past  eight 
years  addressed  itself  to  the 
challenge  of  preventing  delinquency 
by  early  detection  and  intervention 
in  the  family.   Conger  operates 
the  Family  Demonstration  Center  at 
ORI  which  provides  a  systematic 
treatment  program  for  parents  of 
aggressive  children. 

Patterson  told  the  group  of  legis- 
lators, educators,  social  workers, 
journalists  and  others  that  the 
family  intervention  program  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  adol- 
escent delinquency  could  be  pre- 
dicted and  identified  before  it 
became  an  adjudicated  behavior. 
In  addition,  follow-up  studies  on 
extremely  anti-social  children 
indicate  that  these  behaviors 
often  carry  over  to  adulthood  and 
cost  the  state  a  great  deal  of 
money  not  to  mention  the  cost  to 
society  in  human  misery.   The  goal 
of  the  therapy  is  to  teach  families 
to  teach  and  support  acceptable 
behaviors  in  each  other. 
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Patterson  described  the  two  es- 
sential elements  of  his  behavioral 
therapy  program:   (1)  You  must 
talk  about  aggression  in  simple, 
concrete  terms  that  can  be  proven 
right  or  wrong,  i.  e.,  do  not 
theorize;  and  (2)  you  should  talk 
in  terms  of  observable,  measurable 
data.   The  first  step  in  the  in- 
tervention program,  therefore, 
is  to  learn  about  the  client  by 
observing  his/her  behavior  at 
home,  in  the  school,  etc.,  and 
record  the  data  obtained  in  the 
observation.   An  office  interview 
with  the  child  and  parents,  al- 
though necessary,  tells  the  be- 
havioral therapist  very  little 
about  the  problem,  he  explained. 

"The  fact  you  have  an  aggressive 
kid  does  not  mean  that  you  have 
a  neurotic  or  psychotic  mother," 
Patterson  said.   "She  is  just  not 
very  effective  in  parenting  skills." 
Ideally  a  family  center  would  in- 
clude preventive  training  in 
parenting  skills,  before  a  prob-    f 
lem  child  exists,  as  this  could 
benefit  families. 

Patterson  spoke  of  pain  control 
techniques,  a  spontaneous  form  of 
behavior  modification  that  occurs 
in  many  families  with  aggressive 
children.   Pain,  whether  it  is 
verbally  or  physically  inflicted, 
is  used  to  change  the  behavior 
of  siblings,  parents  and  children. 
It  is  inflicted  until  the  desired 
change  occurs.   The  cycle,  once 
established,  is  difficult  to  break 
because  pain  can  be  a  most  effec- 
tive means  of  modifying  behavior. 
ORI ,  after  extensive  research  and 
experimentation,  has  developed  a 
program  of  intervention  to  break 
the  cycle  of  painful  behavior 
modification  and  establish  pat- 
terns based  on  positive  reinforce- 
ment. 


Conger  described  step  by  step  the  (^ 
systematic  treatment  program  for   ^ 
parents  of  aggressive  children. 
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The  program  teaches  parents  to 
Mke  data,  to  precisely  describe 
target  behaviors  which  they  have 
pinpointed,  to  positively  con- 
sequate  and  to  perforin  time  out 
from  reinforcement,  to  shape 
behaviors  and  to  fade  reinforce- 
ment, and  more.   Videotape  with 
modeling  as  well  as  role-playing 
instructional  techniques  are  used 
with  parents. 
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TECHNICAL  NOTE;   STOPWATCH/COUNTER 
IS  USEFUL,  PRACTICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL 
By  George  Siverts,  Instrumentation 
Specialist 

(Editor's  Note:   The  author  will 
present  a  series  of  TECHNICAL  NOTES 
in  future  issues  of  The  Boulder 
Behaviorist. ) 

Hand-held  counters  and  stopwatches 
are  commonly  used  in  assisting 
with  a  variety  of  behavioral  ob- 
servations.  When  used  in  a  typ- 
ical institutional  environment, 
however,  they  are  often  subjected 
to  abuse  and  do  not  have  a  long 
life  span.   In  our  experience  at 
Boulder,  mechanical  stopwatches 
break  often  and  are  very  difficult 
to  repair.   As  an  alternative  to 
mechanical  devices  the  Instrumen- 
tation Lab  has  developed  a  six- 
digit  electronic  stopwatch  which 
is  small  in  size  and  comparable 
in  price  to  a  mechanical  version. 
It  also  can  function  as  a  response 
counter  and  is  easily  repaired  as 
there  are  no  moving  parts . 

Most  of  the  necessary  circuit 
functions  are  handled  by  a  single, 
inexpensive  calculator  chip  (in- 
tegrated circuit)  -  National  Semi- 
conductor's MM5736.,  In  this  ap- 
plication the  chip  acts  as  a  six- 
digit,  decimal  counter.   For  oper- 
ation as  a  response  counter,  re- 
peated external  switch  closures 
cause  the  circuit  to  accumulate 
I's.   For  the  stopwatch  function, 
the  discrete  switch  closures  are 
replaced  with  a  gated  lOHz  pulse 
train.   As  seen  from  the  diagram 
(Fig.  1) ,  the  basic  circuit  is 
quite  simple,  using  only  13  parts. 


Resistors  are  h   watt. 

Adjust  oscillator  for  .1  Hz  output. 


Fig.  1  Stop  watch/Counter 
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It  should  be  possible  to  purchase 
these  parts  for  about  $15  from  dis- 
count houses  such  as  Poly  Paks 
(P.O.  Box  942,  South  Lynnfield, 
Mass.,  01940).   With  the  addition 
of  a  suitable  case  and  a  9  volt 
battery,  we  were  able  to  construct 
two  units  for  around  $20  apiece. 
Wire  wrap  construction  was  used 
in  our  prototypes,  but  a  printed 
circuit  board  would  simplify  con- 
struction.  We  plan  to  design 
such  a  board  and  will  publish 
the  layout  when  it  is  available. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
circuit,  operation  of  the  counter/ 
stopwatch  seems  somewhat  compli- 
cated at  first.   After  power  turn- 
on,  two  reset  buttons,  S3  &  S4 
must  be  pushed  in  sequence;  first 
the  Reset  0  and  then  the  Reset  1. 
If  the  user  finds  this  objection- 
able, the  circuit  may  be  modified 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2  to  provide  for 
a  single  reset.   After  reset,  the 
push-on,  push-off  switch  (SI, 
Radio  Shack  Part  No.  275-617)  is 
used  to  gate  the  stopwatch  on  and 
off.   A  nice  feature  of  this  par- 
ticular switch  is  that  it  can  also 
function  as  a  momentary  pushbutton 
if  only  light  pressure  is  applied. 
This  is  handy  in  totalizing  the 
duration  of  frequently  occurring 
events.   In  the  response  counter 
mode,  the  same  switch  is  used 
(with  light  pressure)  to  count 
discrete  events.   If  using  the 
same  switch  for  both  functions 
proves  to  be  inconvenient,  the 
circuit  can  be  further  modified 
to  provide  for  separate  switches. 

If  desired,  detailed  theory  of 
operation  and  other  circuit  con- 
figurations can  be  obtained  from 
National  Semiconductor  (2900 
Semiconductor  Drive,  Santa  Clara, 
CA,  95051) .   Ask  for  notes  AN-112 
and  AN-119. 
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S3  -  DPST  N.O.  Momentary  Push-button 

All  other  switches  the  same  as 

Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  2  Stopwatch/Counter  with 
single  reset  switch 
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TRAI.MING  GUIDELINnS  PUBLISHr.D 
by  Ron  Langworthy,  Assistant 
Director,  Title  I 


JUL  1  7  1975 


Training  Guidelines  was  published  in 
May  and  is  now  available  upon  request. 
It  is  a  small  booklet  which  provides 
an  introduction  to  the  training  ap- 
proach, including  chapters  on  rights, 
tiic  environment,  skill  acquisition  and 
decreasing  undesirable  behaviors. 
Normalization  is  specified  as  the 
guiding  philosopliy  of  the  Training 
Guidelines  while  the  tecliniqucs  are 
based  on  the  principles  of  reinforce- 
ment and  social  learning  theory. 

The  authors  are  Tom  .Seekins,  Jan  Mackay, 
Ron  Langworthy  and  Richard  Swenson. 

The  booklet  was  designed  to  offer  a 
less  formal,  more  introductory  approach 
to  training  than  the  Program  Procedures 
Manual  whicli  explains  more  structured 
programming.  A  limited  number  of 
copies  are  available  free  of  charge; 
later,  a  fee  to  cover  printing  and 
mailing  will  be  charged. 

nONALDSON  V.  O'CONNOR  DECISION  IS 
SIGNIFICANT 

by  PvOger  Ogren,  Supervisor,  Occupa- 
tional Training  Section 

On  June  25,  1975,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  5th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case 
of  Donaldson  v.  O'Connor,  a  right  to 
treatment  case.   In  its  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  states  may 
not  confine  without  treatment  mental 
patients  who  present  no  danger  to  them- 
selves or  others.  Further,  the  court 
left  open  the  possibility  that  such 


persons  cannot  be  confined  against 
their  will  even  if  treatment  is  pro- 
vided. 

Donaldson  is  a  typical  right-to-treatment 
case.   It  differs  substantially  from 
V>'yatt  V.  Stickney  and  U.S.  v.  Ke liner 
in  that  the  complaint  was  filed  against 
a  psychiatrist  (O'Connor)  employed  by 
a  Florida  institution  instead  of  the 
State,  the  Director,  or  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  complaint 
charged  O'Connor  with  the  responsibility 
for  providing  his  client  with  treatment 
to  improve  his  mental  condition,  and 
sought  damages  for  personal  injuries 
from  the  psychiatrist  for  not  providing 
the  treatment .  Damages  were  awarded  in 
the  lower  court  decision,  and  upheld  by 
the  Supremo  Court . 

The  decision  poses  an  interesting  dilemma 
to  the  institutional  professional.  Tlie 
mere  fact  of  an  overlarge  caseload  no 
longer  presents  a  legitimate  reason  for 
not  providing  treatment  to  a  client  who 
has  been  ignored  for  what  used  to  be 
obvious  reasons.  This  uncomfortable 
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position  may  conceivably  limit  even 
further  the  number  of  qualified  pro- 
fessionals who  are  willing  to  work  in 
institutional  settings. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  placing  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  treatment  on  the 
professional  may  give  rise  to  a  sort  of 
professional  advocacy  within  institu- 
tions.  Having  legal  responsibility 
to  provide  treatment--a  responsibility 
which  is  frankly  impossible  under  staf- 
fing conditions  in  most  state  institu- 
tions--may  cause  professional  staff  to 
demand  adequate  staff-to-client  ratios 
as  a  matter  of  professional  survival. 

Also,  in  order  to  provide  effective 
treatment,  the  obvious  necessity  of 
more  and  better  trained  direct  care 
staff  may  be  demanded.   The  expense  of 
hiring  the  large  number  of  qualified 
professional  staff  may  also  have  the 
highly  desirable  effect  of  forcing  state 
legislatures  to  provide  funding  to  train 
existing  direct  care  staff  for  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  positions-- 
dramatically  less  expensive  in  the  long 
run--thus  providing,  for  the  first  time, 
a  legitimate  career  ladder  for  direct 
care  institutional  staff.  This  pos- 
sibility would  undoubtedly  decrease 
the  high  staff  turnover  which  plagues 
most  state  institutions  and  make  pos- 
sible the  continuity  of  care  needed  in 
any  program  of  habilitation. 

The  eventual  benefit  to  residents  of 
institutions  from  Donaldson  and  cases 
of  its  kind  are  obvious.   Wiat  may  not 
be  immediately  obvious  is  the  nation- 
wide trend,  initiated  by  lawyers  and 
the  courts,  toward  treating  institu- 
tional residents  as  equal  human  beings. 
David  L.  Middlebrooks ,  Federal  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida, 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  tlie  ori- 
ginal Donaldson  case,  gives  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  attitude: 

"This  case  should  be  considered 
and  decided  by  you  as  an  action 
between  persons  of  equal  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  of  equal 
worth  and  holding  the  same  or 
similar  stations  in  life. 
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The  law  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  All  persons  stand 
equal  before  the  law  and  are 
to  be  dealt  with  as  equals  in 
a  court  of  jus^ce. 


ipcc rnc a mty^vou   are  m- 
stia||||UdLig||gHPou  are  to 
weigh  "ffTe  credibility  of 
the  Plaintiff,  Kenneth 
Donaldson,  just  as  you  would 
weigh  the  credibility  of 
any  other  witness.  The  fact 
that  he  was  for  many  years 
a  patient  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital would  not  in  and  of 
itself  justify  you  in  dis- 
regarding his  testimony  if 
it  is  otherwise  believable." 

WILLOWBROOK  CASH  IS  A  LANDMARK 

(Editor's  Note:   The  following  article 
is  condensed  and  reprinted  from  The 
Mental  Health  Law  Project  Summary  of 
Activities,  June,  1975.) 

On  April  30,  1975  a  consent  decree 
was  signed  resolving  the  two  class 
actions  combined  as  the  Willowbrook 
case.   Key  points  mandated  in  the  land- 
mark decision  include: 

1.  A  comprehensive  community  placement 
plan  for  development  and  operation  of 
additional  community  facilities  and 
programs,  to  be  prepared  within  six 
months.  Within  six  years,  IVillowbrook 
is  to  be  reduced  to  250  beds  to  serve 
only  people  from  Staten  Island  who  re- 
quire institutional  care. 


2.  Within  one  year,  establishment  of 
200  new  community  placements  in  hostels, 
halfway  houses,  group  homes,  sheltered 
worksliops  and  day-care  training  programs; 
to  meet  needs  of  residents  who  will  be 
transferred  there. 

3.  At  least  $2,000,000  to  be  provided 
by  the  Legislature,  for  financing, 
leasing  and  operating  these  new  commun-  i 
ity  placements  and  sufficient  additional^^ 
funds  each  year  for  the  next  five  years 

to  serve  the  needs  of  retarded  persons. 
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4.  An  individual  plan  of  care,  educa- 
tion and  training  for  each  of  Willow- 
brook's  3,000  current  residents  to 
prepare  them  for  life  in  the  community. 

5.  Evaluation  by^nterdisciplinary 
teams  as  to  the  community  alternative 
best  suited  for  each  resident,  with  no 
resident  placed  in  the  community  unless 
the  director  determines  that  the  new 
placement  will  offer  better  service 
and  opportunity. 

6.  Services  in  the  community  for  out- 
placed residents,  to  include  work 
placement,  legal,  health  and  recrea- 
tional services,  citizen  advocacy, 
respite  care  and  family-planning  ser- 
vices and  education. 

The  decree  sets  as  the  primary  goal  of 
Willowbrook,  preparation  of  each  resi- 
dent with  regard  for  individual  disabil- 
ities and  capabilities  for  development 
and  life  in  the  community  at-largc.  To 
this  end  it  mandates  individual  plans 
for  the  education,  therapy,  care  and 
development  of  each  resident.   Provisions 
require,  within  13  months: 

*  six  scheduled  hours  of  program 
activity  each  weekday  for  all  residents; 

*  educational  programs  for  residents 
including  provisions  for  specialized 
needs  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  multi- 
handicapped; 

*  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  daily 
recreational  activities--indoors  and 
out--and  availability  of  toys,  books 
and  other  materials; 

*  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  wheel- 
chairs and  other  adaptive  equipment 
wliorc  needed; 

*  adequate  and  appropriate  clothing; 


*  correction  of  health  and  safety 
hazards  including  covering  radiators 
and  steam  pipes  to  protect  residents 
from  injury,  repairing  broken  windows 
and  removing  cockroaches  and  other 
insects  and  vermin; 

*  well-balanced  nutritionally 
adequate  diets; 

*  dental  service  for  all; 

*  a  full-scale  immunization  program 
for  all  residents  within  three  months; 

*  physicians  on  duty  24  hours  daily 
for  emergency  cases  and  a  contract  with 
one  or  more  accredited  hospitals  for 
acute  medical  care; 

*  compensation  for  voluntary  labor 
in  accordance  with  applicable  minimum- 
wage  laws . 

Another  important  feature  of  the  decree 
involves  creation  of  three  boards:  a 
seven-member  Review  Panel  with  primary 
responsibility  for  over-seeing  imple- 
mentation; a  seven-member  Consumer 
Advisory  Board  comprised  of  parents 
and  relatives  of  residents,  community 
leaders,  residents  and  former  residents, 
to  evaluate  alleged  dehumanizing  prac- 
tices and  violations  of  rights;  and  a 
seven-member  Professional  Advisory 
Board  giving  advice  on  all  professional 
programs  and  plans,  budget  requests  and 
objectives,  and  assisting  in  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  staff. 

INTENSIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAflS  IIELP 
STUDENTS  ADJUST  TO  CLASSROOM 
by  Mark  Taleff,  Behavior  Modification 
Technician,  II 

The  Intensive  Training  Program  (ITP)  at 
the  Boulder  River  School  provides  in- 
dividualized, programmed  instruction  for 
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nts  whose  rate  of  progress  is  too 
or  too  fast  for  the  regular  class- 
Instruction  is  also  provided 
everal  students  who  are  on  the 
1  waiting  list  or  who  have  been 
e  to  attend  regular  classes  be- 

of  maladaptive  behavior.   ITP 
evised  by  Walt  Williams,  Title  I 
ing  supervisor  at  the  school,  and 
ing  conducted  by  Mark  Taleff . 


• 


A  student  is  accepted  on  referral  for 
specified  training  designed  to  bring 
him  or  her  closer  to  adequate  class- 
room functioning.   The  student  then 
receives  from  15  to  45  minutes  of 
individual  instruction  daily  on  the 
skills  his  regular  class  teacher  has 
selected  as  most  important  in  enabling 
him  to  operate  successfully  in  a  group 
situation.  Thus  ITP  serves  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  student's  regular  class- 
room work . 

ITP  serves  fifteen  to  twenty  students 
at  any  given  time.  Of  the  first  21 
students  accepted  since  the  program 
began  on  February  10,  1975,  18  achieved 
one  or  more  program  graduations  by  the 
end  of  April  and  12  of  them  have  re- 
turned to  the  regular  classroom  or  are 
on  placement.   Students  who  are  returned 
to  the  regular  classroom  arc  evaluated 
for  classroom  adequacy  every  two  months. 

A  partial  listing  of  skills  currently 
being  taught  includes  reading,  money 
handling,  cooperative  play,  counting, 
and  copying  the  alphabet.   Written  copies 
of  individual  programs  or  progress  data 
may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  IS  NF.CESSARY 

by  Ted  Maloney,  Community  Coordinator 

Normalization  has  become  a  very  popular 
temi  among  parents  of  retarded  individ- 
uals and  those  who  provide  services  to 
these  clients.   The  concept,  which 
originated  in  Europe,  is  defined  as 
the  "utilization  of  means  which  are  as 
culturally  normative  as  possible,  in 
order  to  establish  and/or  maintain 
personal  behavior  and  characteristics 
wliich  are  as  culturally  normative  as 
possible,"  (Wolf  Wolfensberger,  1972). 


Basically  this  means  that  mentally 
retarded  individuals  need  to  be  pro- 
vided services  so  they  can  live  in 
the  community,  go  to  school  and/or 
work  in  the  community,  and  be  taught 
skills  which  will  digiinish  behavioral 
differences  between  themselves  and 
other  citizens  of  their  community. 


In  the  last  several  years  many  states 
have  developed  programs  for  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  for  providing  commun- 
ity services.  Justice,  Bradley,  and 
O'Conner  (1971)  studied  foster  homes 
that  provided  care  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  found  that  foster 
home  managers'  most  frequent  problems 
were  "public  misconceptions  about  the 
mentally  retarded  and  lack  of  community 
acceptance."  As  long  as  the  general 
public  has  misconceptions  about  mentally 
retarded  individuals,  the  goal  of  nor- 
malization will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

Community  education  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized as  a  step  towards  normalization. 
More  research  and  reporting  in  journals  ^ 
is  indicated.   For  instance,  in  the     ^^r 
last  four  years  there  have  been  numerous 
articles  on  deinstitutionalization  and 
community  programs  in  the  publication 
Mental  Retardation,  but  not  one  article 
on  the  topic  of  community  education. 

There  have  been  some  attempts  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  mental  retardation  and 
the  problems  of  institutionalization. 
Programs  to  educate  the  public  have 
provided  information  concerning  mental 
retardation  in  general,  normalization 
and  the  productiveness  of  mentally  re- 
tarded citizens. 

Education  programs  on  the  state  and 
national  level  have  usually  been  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency  (;\AMD)  ,  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  (NARC) 
or  a  division  of  state  or  national 
government.   Programs  at  this  level 
have  utilized  the  mass  media,  pamphlets,, 
films  and  experts  in  the  field.   Re- 
cently during  prime  time  television     0 
an  advertisement  was  aired  showing  a 
young  man  sitting  in  a  living  room  stating 
that  mentally  retarded  individuals  make 
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good  employees  and  that  his  life  is  much 
more  meaningful  now  that  he  lives  in  a 
group  home  instead  of  an  institution. 
A  few  years  ago,  several  magazines  had 
in  their  advertisement  space  a  picture 
of  a  complicated  circuit  board  with  a 
caption  that  explained  the  board  was 
assembled  by  a  mentally  retarded  individ- 
ual.  Newspapers  have  exposed  conditions 
of  institutions,  provided  information  on 
law  suits  against  state  institutions, 
and  described  programs  that  are  alterna- 
tives. 

Pamphlets  and  films  on  mental  retarda- 
tion are  available  through  organizations 
and  government  agencies  but  do  not  reach 
as  large  an  audience  as  the  mass  media 
docs.   Experts  from  state  and  federal 
agencies  help  educate  legislators  re- 
garding policy,  funding  and  laws  dealing 
with  mental  retardation. 

An  important  aspect  of  community  educa- 
tion occurs  at  the  local  level  where  in- 
formation is  usually  provided  through 
organizations  such  as  local  chapters 
of  NARC,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  facilities  providing  services 
for  mentally  retarded  individuals. 
The  individuals  responsible  for  com- 
munity education  are  parents  with  chil- 
dren who  are  mentally  retarded,  profes- 
sionals involved  in  providing  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and/or  con- 
cerned citizens. 

Individuals  with  knowledge  about  mental 
retardation  can  discuss  it  with  friends, 
neighbors  and  relatives,  especially  when 
these  individuals  show  interest  by  ask- 
ing questions.   Prominent  individuals 
in  the  community  may  be  asked  to  become 
board  members  of  organizations  such  as 
the  local  NARC  chapter.   Board  members 
will  learn  from  experience  and  from  in- 
formation provided  to  them.  Unforeseen 
benefits  may  be  realized  by  the  addition 
of  these  members. 

The  utilization  of  films,  slides,  pam- 
phlets and  speakers  for  different  com- 
munity groups  may  help  to  educate  and 
gain  support  for  normalization.  I'/hen 
first  starting  an  education  program, 
particular  groups  may  be  targeted,  e.g.. 


doctors,  clergy,  police,  businesses 
(especially  stores  that  mentally  retarded 
individuals  might  frequent)  and  individ- 
uals who  have  frequent  contact  with  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded.   It  is 
helpful  to  maintain  contact  with  such 
groups  after  the  initial  presentation 
and  continue  the  education  informally. 
A  slide  and  speaker  presentation  can  be 
used  for  several  groups,  e.g.,  schools, 
PTA,  church  groups,  junior  chambers  of 
commerce.  Lions  clubs,  etc.   It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
providing  information  to  such  groups, 
and  at  the  same  time  gain  their  support 
for  projects.   If  there  is  a  university 
or  college  in  the  community,  presenta- 
tions could  be  made  for  special  educa- 
tion and  psychology  classes.   Programs 
utilizing  college  students  as  volunteers, 
practicum  students,  etc.,  provide  first- 
hand educational  experience. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  influence  the 
community  is  through  the  clients  of 
programs  for  mentally  retarded  individuals. 
Clients  who  have  learned  to  dress  and 
engage  in  behaviors  that  meet  the  stan- 
dards of  their  community  provide  an 
example  of  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  Another  means  of  educating  the 
public  is  through  the  products  and  ser- 
vices clients  provide  through  employment. 
Clients  can  also  help  educate  the  com- 
munity by  being  involved  in  community 
projects. 

In  order  for  normalization  to  work: 
'The  community  must  express  a  greater 
willingness  to  include  the  retarded  in 
the  mainstream  of  everyday  life," 
(Scheerenbergcr,  1974). 
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FORUM:   MEETINGS  CAN  BF:  HELPED  TOO! 
by  Ron  Langworthy,  Assistant  Director, 
Title  I 

(Editor's  Note:   This  is  only  the  sec- 
ond FORUM  since  the  BR  began  the  column 
(Vol.  II,  No.  13).  Contributions  are 
welcome.   They  should  be  well -written 
and  centered  around  a  single  issue  per- 
taining to  the  institution,  behavioral 
analysis  and  therapy,  or  the  mentally 
retarded.) 

The  behavior  of  people  in  meetings  is 
a  much  discussed  phenomenon.   These 
opinions  I  offer  to  the  subject  as  a 
self-proclaimed  ''expert,"  having  spent 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  a  variety 
of  kinds  of  meetings. 

In  an  institution,  meetings  are  a  cru- 
cial but  costly  function.   The  Bureau 
Chiefs  at  BRSf.H  meet  3  or  4  times  a 
week,  and  if  they're  all  present,  it 
costs  about  $65  an  hour.   A  meeting  of 
all  Title  I  employees  costs  about  $180 
an  hour. 

The  effects  of  these  meetings  on  person- 
nel are  no  doubt  great.  Meetings  are 
often  the  only  contact  employees  have 
witli  tlie  bosses.   If  the  bosses  run 
tlieir  meetings  in  an  efficient,  orderly, 
productive  fashion  then  employees  will 
be  more  likely  to  carry  out  their  duties 
in  a  like  manner.  Thus,  conversely,  a 
disorganized,  off-target  meeting  is  not 
only  costly  in  terms  of  money,  but 
morale  as  well . 

The  most  orderly  and  efficient  meetings 
we  attend  are  convened  routinely  for 


information  dissemination.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  inefficient  meet-  ^| 
ings  that  we  attend  arc  usually  for 
problem  solving  purposes.  These  meet- 
ings are  often  convened  in  response  to 
a  recent  crisis.  The  goal  is  generally 
to  eliminate  tlie  crisis  and  the  situation 
that  caused  it.   Problem  solving  meetings 
are  generally  characterized  by  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  and  little  decision 
making.   Frustration  often  breeds  ag- 
gression, especially  if  members  are  in- 
tent on  grinding  opposite  edges  of  the 
sane  axe.   Several  of  the  most  basic 
rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  meetings 
are  routinely  ignored  even  at  the  high- 
est levels. 

Here  is  a  short  list  of  rules  which  prob- 
lem solving  meetings  should  incorporate 
in  order  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible: 

1.  Every  meeting  should  have  an  agenda. 
This  is  the  first  rule  of  meetings  of 
any  kind.   The  agenda  should  be  written 
and  in  the  possession  of  or  visible  to 

all  members.  ^, 

2.  Every  meeting  should  have  a  whip. 
One  person  should  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  keeping  everyone  on  target  and 
rallying  for  a  consensus.   Without  a 
whip,  or  leader,  off-task  discussion  can 
ramble  on  for  hours  until  every  imagin- 
able aspect  and  anecdote  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  shared,  plus  a  good  deal  of 
unimaginables.  The  whip  must  lead  with- 
out imposing  his  or  her  o\-m   opinions  on 
the  group. 

3.  Problems  should  be  specified  first 
in  writing.  All  subsequent  talk  should 
be  centered  on  solving  the  list  of 
problems.   It  is  most  useful  to  have  a 
chalk  board  handy.   V/ith  all  substantive 
statements  written  on  the  board,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  each  individual's  brain 
to  retain  all  tlie  arguments  on  all  the 
problems  in  order  to  make  an  informed 
decision. 

4.  Every  meeting  should  have  specified 
goals.  This  may  overlap  with  the  agcndavP 
or  the  problem  stating.   If  the  problems 
are  listed,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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Roal  is  to  solve  the  problems.  Goals 
listed  on  the  agenda  frequently  change 
as  a  result  of  information  from  or 
needs  of  the  group.   All  talk  should  be 
immediately  relevant  to  tlie  goals. 

5.  Preparation  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity.  A  few  minutes  of  prepar- 
ation can  eliminate  many  minutes  of 
letlial  slack  time  in  a  meeting.  T.s- 
pecially  if  you  are  the  wliip,  you 
should  have  a  proposal  ready  for  de- 
cisions that  must  be  made  on  crucial 
points.  John  Hucnefeld  (1970)  states 
that  you  should  "never  leave  it  to  a 
group  to  decide  lietwcen  spontaneous 
suggestions  presented  to  it  without 
foretliought."  Meetings  fall  apart  when 
everyone  is  waiting  for  the  group  to 
make  a  decision.  A  proposal  gives 
people  something  to  respond  to  pro  or 
con.   Negative  comments  are  usually 
better  than  nothing  at  all,  because  a 
specific  negative  comment  often  im- 
plies a  solution. 

6.  A  creative  suggestion  is  to  use  a 
Group  Productivity  Observer  0'''ii"^y> 
1972).  This  person  must  be  sensitive, 
accepted,  and  articulate.   He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  whip  with  the  main 
function  of  evaluating  the  progress  of 
the  meeting  using  "process  stops." 
Every  10  or  15  minutes  he  stops  the 
meeting  and  reports  his  evaluation  using 
a  checklist,  noting  sucli  factors  as  a- 
mount  of  participation  by  various  in- 
dividuals and  relevance  to  goals. 

7.  "Discussion"  as  an  end  unto  itself 
should  be  avoided  like  the  plague. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  meetings  during 
which  "discussion"  should  be  promoted, 
but  not  in  problem  solving  meetings.   I 
don't  mean  to  imply  that  anyone's  input 
should  be  ignored.  There  is,  however, 

a  world  of  difference  between  goal- 
oricntcd  input  and  discussion.  Discus- 
sion implies  to  me  behavior  that  is 
unlnisiness-like,  relaxed,  and  occurs  at 
a  higli  rate  in  Liberal  Arts  buildings 
and  coffee  houses. 

As  public  employees  wc  should  eliminate 
the  myth  that  "Discussion  leads  inexor- 
ably to  Understanding." 
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LEGISLATURE  ADJOURNS  AFTER  PRODUCTIVE  SESSION 


Custodial  Institutions  were  at  the  center 
of  attention  during  Montana's  1975  legis- 
lative session.   Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge, 
in  his  State  of  the  State  Address,  told 
legislators: 

"The  fundamental  problems  at  the  institu- 
tions— low  wages,  inadequate  staffing,  high 
turnover  and  substandard  patient  and  resi- 
dent care  facilities — have  produced  a  sit- 
uation where  the  State  of  Montana  is  merely 
warehousing  unfortunate  people  at  Boulder 
and  Warm  Springs." 

The  legislature  responded  to  the  Gover- 
nor's requests  to  turn  the  institutions 
around  by  passing  remarkably  innovative  and 
enlightened  legislation  that  could  put 
Montana  in  the  national  vanguard  of  human- 
istic treatment  for  handicapped  citizens. 

The  Boulder  Behaviorist,  in  this  issue, 
will  examine  five  bills  that  directly  af- 
fect BRS&H  and  the  developmentally  disabled 
citizens  of  Montana. 

MONT Ar;.4  STATE  tiBRARY 
930  East  lyndale  Av«nue 
Hs!«»-nct,  Monfona  59601 


Montana  Turning  Toward  Community  Care 

for  Disabled 

by  Gary  Pagnotta,  Supervisor  of  Social 

Workers 

House  Bill  353  was  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  for  community  based 
services  for  the  developmentally  disabled, 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Bureau  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.   The  bureau 
received  approximately  $5.4  million  for 
the  biennium  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

The  basic  purpose  of  HB353  is  to  provide 
alternatives  to  institutionalization. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Bureau  to  develop  residen- 
tial services  and  a  system  of  supportive 
services  to  facilitate  deinstitutional- 
ization and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
future  admissions  to  BRS&H.   By  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1977,  over  200  residents 
of  the  institution  should  be  placed  in 
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community  group  homes  and  foster  homes. 

The  following  basic  services  are  provided 
for  in  HB353: 

1.  Evaluation  services 

2.  Diagnostic  services 

3.  Treatment  services 

4 .  Day  care  services 

5.  Education  services 

6.  Employment  services 

7.  Recreation  services 

8.  Personal  care  services 

9.  Special  living  services 

10.  Counseling  services 

11.  Domiciliary  care  services 

12.  Training  services 

13.  Information  and  referral  services 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  governor  shall  appoint  a  Developmental 
Disabilities  Council  of  21  members.   This 
council  is  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
concerning  programs  and  services.   The 
council  shall  develop  a  state  aid  system 
of  services  and  act  in  an  administrative 
capacity  for  federal  programs  as  required 
by  federal  law.   Additionally,  five  re- 
gional councils  are  to  be  established. 
Regional  participation  should  allow  input 
as  to  needed  programs  and  services  on  a 
local  level. 

Human  Rights  of  the  Disabled  are  Written 
into  Law 

by  Richard  Swenson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
Title  I 

Senate  Bill  383  is  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  identification,  habilitation 
and  human  rights  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled."  It  was  introduced  by  Billings 
Senator  Tom  Towe  and  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  Boulder  River 
School  and  Hospital. 

Essentially,  SB388  is  a  commitment  and  a 
right-to-treatment  law.   It  specifies  the 
procedures  that  must  be  followed  whenever 
a  person  is  admitted  to  a  residential  facil- 
ity and,  moreover,  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  after  a  person  is  admitted  to  in- 
sure a  treatment  program  is  formulated  and 
carried  out.   Throughout  the  description 
of  these  procedures,  the  human  rights  of 
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developmentally  disabled  persons  are 
stated  and  incorporated  into  the  proce-    ( 
dures.   It  will  be  difficult  to  comply 
with  everything  required  within  the  law 
(e.g.,  ind^^ualize^^|*|itation  plans 
must  be  f(4BHHNHHi^^Fi^^si<^si^t:s  and 
reviewed  ^9tgftg/§/fmm^r)    but  it  can 
and  will  b^donea^Bfs&H. 

State  Employees  Receive  a  Pay  Raise 

by  Ron  Langworthy,  Assistant  Director  of 

Title  I 

Two  bills  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
which  gave  pay  increases  to  state  employees 
The  first  was  the  Governor's  proposal. 
House  Bill  679.   This  bill  increased  pro- 
fessional salaries  by  $.577  per  hour, 
supportive  staff's  salaries  by  $.768  per 
hour  and  direct  care  staff's  salaries  by 
$.860  per  hour.   HB679  was  intended  as  a 
stopgap  measure  to  bring  institutions 
workers'  pay  above  poverty  level.   These 
increases  were  given  retroactively  to 
January  1,  so  employees  received  a  large 
check  plus  the  pay  increase  as  a  result  of 
HB679. 

HB272  appropriated  "monies  to  various 
state  agencies  for  implementation  of  the 
statewide  pay  plan,"  also  retroactive  to 
January  1.   The  state  classification  and 
pay  plan  was  developed  by  the  State  Per- 
sonnel Division,  which  was  funded  by  the 
previous  legislative  session  for  that  pur- 
pose.  The  Personnel  Division  made  a 
regional  and  national  salary  survey  and 
classified  all  state  employees.   The  end 
result  is  that  most,  if  not  all,  state 
employees  now  fit  into  a  25  grade,  13 
step  pay  matrix.   The  matrix  allows  sal- 
aries which  are  competitive  with  other 
states  and  ensures  "equitable  pay  for 
equitable  work."  For  instance,  all  social 
workers  in  the  state  now  start  at  the  same 
rate. 


Before  either  bill  was  passed,  an  Attendant 
Counselor  I,  the  first  level  of  direct  care 
worker,  started  at  $428  per  month.   After 
HB679,  this  raised  to  $577  and  after  HB272 
was  passed  the  starting  salary  went  down 
to  $572,  although  AG's  on  board  at  the     '^ 
time  will  receive  increases.   In  comparison, 
a  Behavior  Modification  Technician  started 
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at  $686  per  month  before  the  bills  were 
%sed.   HB679  made  this  $786  and  HB272 
ium.es  the  starting  salary  for  a  BMT  I 
$909  per  month.   The  larger  increase  for 
a  BMT,  a  basic  grade  12,  bachelors  degree 
level  position,  seefUfe  to  be  due  to  the  com- 
parison with  similar  bachelors  degree  level 
positions  in  other  states. 

On  July  1,  state  employees  will  receive  an 
automatic  step  increase  and  a  cost  of 
living  increase  of  3.012  per  cent.   Em- 
ployees classified  hi>^her  than  grade  12 
will  not  receive  the  step  increase. 

BRS&H  Budget  for  Biei inlum  Is  Up  77  Per  Cent 

House  Bill  289  appropriates  money  to  the 
Department  of  Institutions,  the  institutions 
themselves  and  includes  funding  for  the  com- 
munity based  services  dealt  with  in  HB353 
(see  above) . 

The  general  fund  appropriation  for  the 
state's  custodial  institutions  was  increased 
by  HB2tt9  from  $38  million  in  1973-75  to 
^^.5  million  for  the  1976-77  fiscal  years, 
t^?  Boulder,  this  will  finance  the  addition 
of  approximately  200  persons  to  the  staff. 

BRS&H  will  receive  a  total  of  $9,700,113 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  a  total  of  $8,038,077  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  197  7.   This  adds  up  to  $17.7 
million  for  the  biennlum,  as  opposed  to  an 
$11.2  million  appropriation  for  1973-75,  an 
increase  of  77%. 

UN rrs  j_,.  II,  til,  Mj^  IV  ON  the  move 

by  Charlie  Trott,  Assistant  Bureau  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Residential  Services 

Residential  Services  (Units  I,  II  and  III) 
and  Nursing  Services  (Unit  IV)  have  recently 
involved  cottage  staff  in  resident  training 
programs  in  the  cottages. 
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programs  were  virtually  non-existent.   Unit 
supervisors  and  shift  supervisors  have 
devoted  many  hours  to  training  their  Mental 
Retardation  Aides  on  the  basics  of  develop- 
ing and  conducting  resident  training  pro- 
grams.  Major  emphasis  of  the  in-service 
training  (1ST)  sessions  and  ultimately  the 
program.  Is  on  skill  acquisition.   Mal- 
adaptive behavior  programs  can  and  will  be 
developed  if  skill  programs  fail  to  over- 
come negative  behaviors. 

Response  to  the  1ST  in  the  cottages  has 
been  most  gratifying.   At  this  writing, 
there  are  11  programs  involving  21  resi- 
dents conducted  by  8  MR  Aides  (trainers). 
There  are  a  total  of  39  programs  involv- 
ing 59+  residents  near  completion/initia- 
tion and  more  are  being  developed.   Fur- 
ther example  of  this  response:   The  week 
beginning  April  28  showed  82  scheduled 
sessions,  71  completed  sessions  and  a 
total  of  39  training  hours. 

This  major  transition  has  taken  place  in 
less  than  two  months.   During  these  two 
months,  in-service  training,  development 
of  resident  training  programs  and  finally, 
program  implementation  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  total  effort  indicated  above  illus- 
trates the  need  and  acceptance  of  a  habil- 
itatlve  program  system,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  now  a  part  of  all  cottages/units. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  this  author 
that  Units  I  through  IV,  through  their 
experiences  and  successes,  will  now  look 
upon  the  work  of  Unit  V  with  a  new,  re- 
freshed perspective  and  that  Unit  V  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  ex- 
citement, enthusiasm  and  diversity  of  the 
training  programs  In  these  other  units. 


Prior  to  March  10,  1975,  formal  training 
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MABA  CONVENTION  PROVIDES  AN  ALTERNATIVE 

FOR  BEHAVIORISTS 

by  Marion  Thompson,  Program  Evaluator 

Chicago's  Blackstone  Hotel  was  the  site  of 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Mid- 
western Association  of  Behavior  Analysis 
held  on  May  1,  2  and  3.   If  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  more  than  1,000  participants  was 
any  indication,  MABA  can  expect  to  fulfill 
a  useful  role  as  an  alternate  forum  for 
those  behavior  analysts  who  have  felt  that 
the  Midwestern  Psychological  Association  has 
been  too  limited  in  its  coverage  of  the 
field. 

Topics  of  the  more  than  200  paper  sessions, 
workshops  and  symposia  covered  a  broad 
spectrum  ranging  from  micro-analysis  of 
operant  behavior  to  intervention  with  ap- 
plied techniques  in  large  scale  projects. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  for  everyone 
and  the  quality  of  the  presentations  was 
generally  quite  good.   Of  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit,  however,  was  simply  the 
opportunity  to  rub  elbows  with  other  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  and  to  discover  on 
a  firsthand  and  informal  basis  what  is 
happening  across  the  country. 

Students  and  faculty  members  from  Western 
Michigan  University,  Drake  University  and 
St.  Cloud  State  College  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  their  efforts  in  organizing  and 
conducting  a  very  successful  convention. 
MABA's  second  should  be  even  better  and, 
hopefully,  Boulder  River  School  and  Hos- 
pital will  be  represented  in  greater  number. 

PENNHURST  NOW  PUBLl SUING  A  NEWSLETTER 

We  are  happy  to  see  arrive  on  the  scene  an 
attractive  and  well-written  newsletter, 
full  of  pertinent  information  for  all  who 
are  involved  in  state  institutions  for 
mentally  retarded  citizens. 

The  Pennhurst  Programmer  is  a  newsletter 
from  Pennhurst  State  School  and  Hospital 
in  Spring  City,  Penn.,  which,  like  BRS&H, 
is  an  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  Programmer,  edited  by  Charles  Hall,  was 
first  published  in  November,  1974.   Two  more 
issues  have  since  been  printed. 

The  Programmer  is  particularly  good  in  re- 
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porting  specific  behavior  modification 
programs  that  staff  members  have  used 
successfully  with  residents  of  the  in- 
stitution.  One  recent  issue  included  in- 
formative stories  on  a  ps^ychologist  who 
was  teaching  blind  clients  to  play  check- 
ers; a  successful  program  designed  and 
run  by  a  staff  member  to  keep  a  client  who 
habitually  disrobed,  dressed  throughout 
the  day;  a  self-feeding  program  for  six 
profoundly  retarded  men  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  54;  programming  of  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded  bedbound  residents; 
and  a  token  economy  program  used  in  teach- 
ing residents  the  activities  of  daily 
living.   There  was  also  an  article  on 
toilet  training  at  Pennhurst. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  on  programming 
itself,  the  Programmer  usually  includes  a 
staff  or  guest  editorial.   Staff  members 
who  have  excelled  are  singled  out  for 
coverage  and  major  changes  and  innovations 
in  the  institution  are  written  up. 


The  March  Programmer  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  issue  of  right-to-treatment,  with   'v;:  |^ 
special  attention  paid  to  a  current  case 
involving  them,  Terri  Lee  Halderman  v. 
Pennhurst  State  School. 

The  Pennhurst  Programmer  has  outstanding 
illustrations,  which  often  take  the  form 
of  humorous  cartoons. 

We  would  like  to  congratulate  the  people 
at  Pennhurst  on  a  fine  publication. 

STAFF  MEMBERS  TO  PRESENT  A  SYMPOSIUM 

Six  Title  I  staff  members  will  present  a 
symposium  during  the  1975  American  Psychol- 
ogical Association  Convention  in  Chicago 
this  summer.   The  symposium,  entitled 
"Deinstitutionalization  and  Institutional 
Reform:   Concurrent  Development"  will  be 
delivered  at  a  Division  33  (Mental  Retar- 
dation) meeting,  11:00  a.m.  September  2. 


Participating  in  the  symposium  are  Richard 
Swenson,  director  of  Title  I;  Ronald        | 
Langworthy,  assistant  director;  Timothy 
Plaska  and  Stephen  Kanies,  training  super- 
visors; Ted  Maloney,  community  coordinator 
and  Marion  Thompson,  program  evaluator. 
Ray  Foster,  from  Camelot  Behavioral  Systems 
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in  Parsons,  Kan.,  will  chair  the  event 
a  %R.  Don  Horner  from  the  University  of 
Kari^as  will  be  the  discussant. 


The  symposium  will  focus  on  Institutional 
reform  aimed  at  providing  adequate  service 
delivery  to  retarded  persons  living  at  an 
institution  but  at  the  same  time  not  per- 
petuating the  existence  of  the  institution. 
All  facets  of  the  overall  program  are  de- 
signed to  be  eventually  moved  to  and  imple- 
mented in  community  settings. 

Langworthy's  paper,  to  be  presented  first, 
discusses  some  aspects  of  deinstitutional- 
ization and  strategies  for  change  in 
Montana.   Central  to  the  social  change 
strategy  discussion  is  the  advantage  of 
S-Toup  formation.   Langworthy  will  also  dis- 
cuss what  he  feels  is  the  necessary  phil- 
osophical orientation  of  such  groups  in 
order  to  be  effective. 


A  centralized  data  analysis  system  in 
operation  at  BRS&H  is  examined  in  Marion 
Thompson's  paper.   The  advantages  of  such 
a  system  in  terms  of  program  coordination 
and  accountability  are  discussed.   A 
central  feature  of  the  system  is  the  use 
of  a  standard  format  for  data  input 
(regardless  of  the  specific  type  of  pro- 
gram) which  allows  much  flexibility  in 
the  provision  of  feedback  to  trainers. 

Community  services  for  the  developmentally 
disabled  will  be  discussed  by  Maloney. 
Plans  and  time-lines  for  the  provision  of 
services,  the  nature  of  these  services, 
and  the  monitoring  needed  to  insure  ac- 
countability are  also  discussed.   A  pro- 
gress report  and  projections  for  the  coming 
years  will  be  presented. 


The  second  paper,  by  Plaska,  focuses  on  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  large- 
scale  behaviorally-oriented  skill  training 
pr^^am  at  BRS&H.   The  proj'.ram  is  centered 
ai^3«id  the  task  of  preparing  approximately 
100  retarded  persons  to  be  placed  into 
community  settings  by  1976.   In  addition, 
the  problem  of  changing  staff  behavior 
patterns  from  one  of  aversive  control  to 
one  of  positive  control  is  discussed. 

Staff  training  and  motivation  are  discussed 
in  Kanies's  paper.   Possible  points  of  inter- 
vention into  the  "vicious  circle"  of  poor 
vjorking  conditions  leading  to  high  turnover 
which  in  turn  worsens  working  conditions  are 
discussed.   A  description  of  the  staff  train- 
ing procedures  used  at  RRSf^H  is  also  included, 

Swenson's  paper  compares  and  discusses  three 
different  modes  of  service  delivery  that 
have  been  used  at  BRS&H.   The  three  ap- 
proaches discussed  are  the  "caseload"  sys- 
tem where  trainers  go  from  cottage  to 
cottage  implementing  programs;  the  "cen- 
tralized'' system,  in  which  residents  are 
taken  from  the  cottage  and  trained  at  a 
central  location;  and  the  "integrated" 
system,  in  which  training  staff  are  located 
wi'On  and  supervise  the  operation  of  the 
cottage  living  environment . 
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STAFF  MEMBERS  VISIT  GROUP  HOME 

By  Tim  Plaska,  Training  Supervisor 

Recently  several  Cottage  12  staff  mem- 
bers spent  an  afternoon  visiting  one 
of  the  group  homes  in  Bozeman  to  find 
out  what  a  group  home  is  like  and  how 
it  operates.  The  house,  located  in  a 
typical  middle-class  neighborhood,  is 
very  attractive .   It  is  the  home  of 
Nels  and  Brenda  Sanddal,  the  house - 
parents,  and  six  formerly  institution- 
alized girls. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  discussing  the 
^tnds  of  activities  that  go  on  in  the 
?iome  and  how  the  staff  at  BRS§H  could 
better  prepare  residents  for  placement 
in  such  community  facilities. 

Both  Sanddal 's  emphasized  that  promoting 
independent  behaviors  should  be  a  high 
priority  concern,  as  many  residents  at 
BRSSH  learn  to  depend  on  others  for  most 
of  their  needs  and,  thus,  continue  to  do 
so  when  they  are  placed. 

They  also  felt  that  giving  residents  ex- 
perience in  real  community  settings  and 
situations  such  as  restaurants,  movie 
theatres,  and  bowling  alleys,  combined 
with  training  programs,  would  better  pre-^ 
pare  them  for  the  transition  to  community 
group  homes . 

Nels  and  Brenda  also  suggested  several 
specific  skills  which  they  thought  were 
important  for  residents  to  acquire. 

These  include  dressing  skills  like  match^ 
gkfXg   colors;  shopping  and  money  handling; 
^»nding  machine  operation;  basic  banking 
concepts;  discrimination  of  basic  func- 
tional or  safety  words  like  "men," 
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"women,"  "stop,"  "danger;"  personal  hy- 
giene practices  like  the  use  of  deodor- 
ant; hobbies  and  leisure  time  activities; 
basic  first  aid;  simple  cooking  skills; 
and  selection  of  appropriate,  i.e.  non- 
institutional  looking,  clothing. 

One  additional  concern  they  expressed 
was  that  the  institution  did  not  struc- 
ture very  many  realistic  situations  for 
normal  kinds  of  male/female  relation- 
ships such  as  parties  and  dances.  Al- 
though there  are  parties  and  dances  at 
BRS5H,  they  are  institutional  events 
in  structure  and  nature.  Those  resi- 
dents who  are  placed  in  the  community 
do  not  socially  interact  with  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  in  ways  consistent 
with  community  norms,  which  often  re- 
sults in  their  being  stigmatized  by 
others . 

In  general,  the  group  home  environment 
proved  to  be  very  stimulating  and  un- 
doubtedly shaped  and  maintained  much 
more  appropriate  behavior  than  any  in- 
stitution could.  Nels  and  Brenda  reT 
ported  large  gains  in  adaptive  behavior 
for  all  the  girls  living  with  them  and 
were  anxious  to  expand  their  program  to 
accomodate  two  more  people. 
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HEWITT  B.  CLARK  CONSULTS  WITH  TITLE  I 
STAFF 

Dr.  Hewitt  B.  "Rusty"  Clark,  director 
of  the  Johnny  Cake  Child  Study  Center 
in  Mansfield,  Ark.,  visited  BRS§H 
April  7  and  8  to  consult  with  Title  I 
staff.  Clark,  who  is  on  the  board  of 
editors  for  the  Journal  of  Applied  Be- 
havior Analysis,  toured  Unit  V  cottages, 
addressed  BRS§H  and  Title  I  employees, 
spoke  at  a  Society  for  Advancement  of 
Behavior  Therapy  meeting  and  spent 
time  informally  discussing  problems  and 
issues  with  staff. 

Clark  focused  on  evaluation  techniques, 
human  service  delivery  systems  and  areas 
of  technology  and  research  in  using 
applied  behavior  analysis  to  train 
institutionalized  mentally  retarded 
people. 

Behavior  Modification  in  Institutions 

Clark  pointed  out  that  the  effective- 
ness of  individual  training  programs  in 
an  institutional  environment  is  low. 
The  appropriate  behavior  often  does 
not  generalize  outside  of  the  program 
itself.  Thus,  the  first  important 
step  in  behavior  modification  programs 
for  the  retarded  is  to  construct  a 
complex  environment  that  prompts  ap- 
propriate behavior  and  decreases  the 
liklihood  of  inappropriate  behavior. 
Clark  said  that  the  technology  to  or- 
ganize a  complex  living  environment 
in  an  institution  does  exist,  but  needs 
to  be  incorporated  and  made  into  a 
viable  program. 

Clark  specified  several  important  guide- 
lines in  building  a  total  living  envir- 
onment in  an  institution,  the  first 
being  identification  of  goals.  These 
should  be  established  with  the  individ- 
ual resident  in  mind  and  aimed  at  his 
future  outside  the  institution.  The 
goals  should  be  clearly  and  explicitly 
stated,  specifying  what  is  to  be  done, 
how  much  time  it  will  take,  and  where 
the  client  could  be  placed  once  these 
goals  are  achieved.  The  second  guide- 
line is  to  objectively  determine  the 
skill  repertoire  of  the  client-- 


academic,  pre-academic,  basic  living 
skills,  etc. --and  state,  in  terms  of 
specific  skills,  what.Jje  needs  to  learn. 


The  utilit^^F^^^ltQta^^nvironment" 
program  snw!^^(H/K^^Ssed   in  terms  of 
the  future,  community-based  program  for 
the  client,  Clark  said.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  how  environ- 
mental resources,  including  people  and 
materials,  can  be  programmed  to  support 
newly  established  behaviors. 

Clark  stressed  the  need  for  a  high  de- 
gree of  communication  between  staff  in 
curricula  programming.  This  will  help 
provide  support  for  skills  learned  in 
one  environment  when  the  client  is  in 
another  environment;  for  example,  be- 
tween school  and  cottage.  This  support 
can  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  common, 
consistent  and  precise  language.  Public 
charts  of  clients'  progress  can  also  be 
used  to  increase  communication.   In  ad- 
dition, he  recommended  that  at  least 
once  a  month  staff  should  get  involved 
in  the  other  environments  of  their  cli^- 
ents,  perhaps  performing  an  assigned 
work  responsibility  in  order  to  get  a 
good  sampling  of  that  environment.  This 
would  make  the  public  charts  more  commion- 
icative  and  contribute  to  better  staff 
communication  as  well. 

According  to  Clark,  the  design  and  or- 
ganization of  living  environments  has 
usually  been  attempted  on  an  across r 
the-board,  entire  institution  scale. 
Typically,  there  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient resources  for  such  a  large  pror> 
ject  and  it  has  failed.  Clark  suggested 
establishing  a  total  living  environment 
program  in  one  cottage,  to  begin  with, 
where  resources  could  be  concentrated. 
He  cited  some  problems  of  spreading 
resources  too  thin:  1)  Client  care 
staff  become  convinced  that  the  program 
does  not  work.  2)  The  effectiveness 
of  the  program  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  legislators,  parents  and  the  commun- 
ity. 

Staff  Productivi<ty  ^d^  Evahtation 

Institutions  seem  to  have  an  extinguish- 
ing effect  on  good  staff  behavior,  Clark 
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^aimed.  He  cited  a  study  by  Risley  and  objective,  Clark  said,  where  there  is  a 

Others  which  indicated  that  the  produc-  clear,  well-described  statement  of  the 

tivity  of  individual  staff  members  de-  skills  to  be  taught  in  every  area,  e.g., 

creases  with  the  addition  of  new  staff.  music,  speech  therapy,  physical  therapy] 

and  living  skills.  This  would  also  pro- 
Clark  suggested  ways  for  increasing  vide  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
staff  productivity,  the  first  being  a  gram's  effectiveness, 
clear  specification  of  job  responsi- 
bilities.' This  needs  to  be  done  in  a  Functional  Unit  System 
brief  and  easy-to-read  form  in  order  to 

achieve  staff  accountability.  He  stressed  Clark  favored  reorganization  of  the 

the  need  for  staff  feedback  components,  traditionally  discipline-segregated 

saying  it  is  unfair  not  to  give  staff  institutional  structure.  The  current 

members  feedback  on  what  they  are  doing.  structure,  which  separates  profession- 

A  yearly  evaluation  system  is  ineffec-  als  into  groups  of  psychologists,  doc- 

tive,  Clark  said,  because  it  does  not  tors  and  nurses,  social  workers,  etc., 

provide  sufficient  recognition  for  good  is  an  ineffective  one,  he  said, 
work,  nor  does  it  give  incentives  for 

motivation.  Feedback  should  be  syste-  The  best  alternative  system,  he  said, 
matic,  regular  and  specifically  related  is  a  functional  unit  which  is  inter- 
to  job  responsibilities,  he  said.  disciplinary.   It  would  combine  a  cer- 
tain number  of  clients,  a  staff,  in- 
Clark  suggested  that  data  gathering  eluding  professionals  of  different 
techniques  be  streamlined  as  much  as  disciplines,  and  a  budget  allocated  to 
possible.   In  most  cases,  the  techniques  that  unit  to  be  administered  by  a  unit 
should  be  devised  so  they  can  be  done  by  head,  with  policy  determined  by  a  plan- 
^.aff  who  are  performing  the  service.  ning  committee  of  unit  staff.  This,  he 
He  recommended  the  "planned  activities  said,  would  cut  down  on  factionalism 
check,"  developed  by  Todd  Risley  and  between  disciplines,  which  is  detri- 
Mike  Cataldo,  as  a  means  for  evaluating  mental  to  client  care,  and  provides  for 
staff  and  programs,  saying  it  communi-  an  integrated  approach  to  therapy  with- 
cated  more  information  than  recording  in  a  unit, 
step  and  program  graduations  alone. 

Within  an  institution,  different  units 
There  should  be  an  explicit  system  de-  could  go  in  different  methodological 
vised  to  measure  each  client's  skill  directions,  Clark  claimed.  However, 
repertoire,  he  said.   It  should  be  a  each  unit  would  be  accountable  for  client 
sampling  that  would  not  require  a  great  care  and  responsible  for  its  allocation 
deal  of  time,  with  feedback  loops  for  of  money.   The  functional  unit  system 
everyone  involved.   Incentive  programs  could  cut  down  on  institutional  bureau- 
for  staff  could  be  tied  into  this  system.  cracy  and  have  a  decentralizing  effect. 
He  suggested  educational  time  and  pay  in- 
creases as  possible  incentives  for  staff.  Here  again,  Clark  recommended  the 

functional  unit  should  first  be  at- 
Clark  stated  that  team  programming  meet-  tempted  on  a  limited  basis,  with  a  con- 
ings  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  centration  of  resources,  before  convert- 
be  a  disastrously  ineffective  means  of  ing  the  entire  institution  into  functional 
evaluation  and  programming.  However,  units, 
periodic  evaluation  of  a  client's  pro- 
gress by  a  team  could  be  effective  and 
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The  appropriate  behavior  often  does 
not  generalize  outside  of  the  program 
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future  outside  the  institution.  The 
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academic,  pre-academic,  basic  living     ^- 
skills,  etc. --and  state,  in  terms  of     ^li ' 
specific  skills,  what  iie  needs  to  learn 


The  utility. Gt. a -!!tata^^nvironment' 
program  snRRr'MH^^Ssed  in  terms  of 
the  future,  community-based  program  for 
the  client,  Clark  said.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  how  environ- 
mental resources,  including  people  and 
materials,  can  be  programmed  to  support 
newly  established  behaviors. 

Clark  stressed  the  need  for  a  high  de- 
gree of  communication  between  staff  in 
curricula  programming.  This  will  help 
provide  support  for  skills  learned  in 
one  environment  when  the  client  is  in 
another  environment;  for  example,  be- 
tween school  and  cottage.  This  support 
can  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  common, 
consistent  and  precise  language.  Public 
charts  of  clients'  progress  can  also  be 
used  to  increase  communication.  In  ad- 
dition, he  recommended  that  at  least 
once  a  month  staff  should  get  involved 
in  the  other  environments  of  their  cli^ 
ents,  perhaps  performing  an  assigned 
work  responsibility  in  order  to  get  a 
good  sampling  of  that  environment.  This 
would  make  the  public  charts  more  commun- 
icative and  contribute  to  better  staff 
communication  as  well. 

According  to  Clark,  the  design  and  or- 
ganization of  living  environments  has 
usually  been  attempted  on  an  across r- 
the-board,  entire  institution  scale. 
Typically,  there  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient resources  for  such  a  large  pro-:- 
ject  and  it  has  failed.  Clark  suggested 
establishing  a  total  living  environment 
program  in  one  cottage,  to  begin  with, 
where  resources  could  be  concentrated. 
He  cited  some  problems  of  spreading 
resources  too  thin:  1)  Client  care 
staff  become  convinced  that  the  program 
does  not  work.  2)  The  effectiveness 
of  the  program  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  legislators,  parents  and  the  commun- 
ity. 

Staff  Product ivi<ty-  and  Evaluation 

Institutions  seem  to  have  an  extinguish- 
ing effect  on  good  staff  behavior,  Clark 
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jglaimed.  He  cited  a  study  by  Risley  and  objective,  Clark  said,  where  there  is  a 

W'thers  which  indicated  that  the  produc-  clear,  well-described  statement  of  the 

tivity  of  individual  staff  members  de-  skills  to  be  taught  in  every  area,  e.g., 

creases  with  the  addition  of  new  staff.  music,  speech  therapy,  physical  therapy^ 

and  living  skills.  This  would  also  pro- 
Clark  suggested  ways  for  increasing  vide  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
staff  productivity,  the  first  being  a  gram's  effectiveness, 
clear  specification  of  job  responsi- 
bilities.' This  needs  to  be  done  in  a  Functional  Unit  System 
brief  and  easy-to-read  form  in  order  to 

achieve  staff  accountability.  He  stressed  Clark  favored  reorganization  of  the 

the  need  for  staff  feedback  components,  traditionally  discipline-segregated 

saying  it  is  unfair  not  to  give  staff  institutional  structure.  The  current 

members  feedback  on  what  they  are  doing.  structure,  which  separates  profession- 

A  yearly  evaluation  system  is  ineffec-  als  into  groups  of  psychologists,  doc- 

tive,  Clark  said,  because  it  does  not  tors  and  nurses,  social  workers,  etc., 

provide  sufficient  recognition  for  good  is  an  ineffective  one,  he  said, 
work,  nor  does  it  give  incentives  for 

motivation.  Feedback  should  be  syste-  The  best  alternative  system,  he  said, 
matic,  regular  and  specifically  related  is  a  functional  unit  which  is  inter- 
to  job  responsibilities,  he  said.  disciplinary.   It  would  combine  a  cer- 
tain number  of  clients,  a  staff,  in- 
Clark  suggested  that  data  gathering  eluding  professionals  of  different 
techniques  be  streamlined  as  much  as  disciplines,  and  a  budget  allocated  to 
possible.   In  most  cases,  the  techniques  that  unit  to  be  administered  by  a  unit 
should  be  devised  so  they  can  be  done  by  head,  with  policy  determined  by  a  plan- 
^:aff  who  are  performing  the  service.  ning  committee  of  unit  staff.   This,  he 
He  recommended  the  "planned  activities  said,  would  cut  down  on  factionalism 
check,"  developed  by  Todd  Risley  and  between  disciplines,  which  is  detri- 
Mike  Cataldo,  as  a  means  for  evaluating  mental  to  client  care,  and  provides  for 
staff  and  programs,  saying  it  coramuni-  an  integrated  approach  to  therapy  with- 
cated  more  information  than  recording  in  a  unit, 
step  and  program  graduations  alone. 

Within  an  institution,  different  units 
There  should  be  an  explicit  system  de-  could  go  in  different  methodological 
vised  to  measure  each  client's  skill  directions,  Clark  claimed.  However, 
repertoire,  he  said.   It  should  be  a  each  unit  would  be  accountable  for  client 
sampling  that  would  not  require  a  great  care  and  responsible  for  its  allocation 
deal  of  time,  with  feedback  loops  for  of  money.   The  functional  unit  system 
everyone  involved.   Incentive  programs  could  cut  down  on  institutional  bureau- 
for  staff  could  be  tied  into  this  system.  cracy  and  have  a  decentralizing  effect. 
He  suggested  educational  time  and  pay  in- 
creases as  possible  incentives  for  staff.  Here  again,  Clark  recommended  the 

functional  unit  should  first  be  at- 
Clark  stated  that  team  programming  meet-  tempted  on  a  limited  basis,  with  a  con- 
ings  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  centration  of  resources,  before  convert- 
be  a  disastrously  ineffective  means  of  ing  the  entire  institution  into  functional 
evaluation  and  programming.  However,  units, 
periodic  evaluation  of  a  client's  pro- 
gress by  a  team  could  be  effective  and 
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Weeks : 
UNIT  V  TRAINING  TIME  INCREASES 
By  Ron  Langworthy,  Assistant  Director, 
Title  I 

Figure  1  indicates  a  summary  of  the  amount 
of  time  spent  training  in  Unit  V  from  the 
first  week  of  this  year  to  April  6.  A 
gradual  increasing  trend  is  apparent. 
The  trend  is  especially  apparent  if  one 
sums  three  week  blocks,  excluding  the 
thirteenth  week.  The  first  three  weeks' 
total  is  710  hours,  the  second  is  857, 
then  939  and  1,112. 

We  would  be  delighted  to  present  a 
graph  which  indicated  resident  progress 
in  Unit  V,  but  that  information  is  not 
readily  available.  The  total  amount  of 
time  that  trainers  spend  training  is 
not  a  resident  progress  measure,  but  it 
should  be  highly  correlated  with  it. 

The  present  emphasis,  data-wise,  in  Unit 
V  is  on  accountability  more  than  resi- 
dent progress,  which  is  a  lot  harder 
to  measure.   Further  plans  call  for 
gradually  increasing  the  emphasis  on 
progress  measures,  e.g.,  step  and  pro- 
gram graduations,  mean  successive  dif- 
ference between  trials  scores,  and  num- 
ber of  behaviors  completed  independently. 

The  use  of  resident  progress  measures 
as  evidence  on  which  to  base  decisions 


Jan.  6  to  April  6 

is  the  ultimate  use  of  an  institution- 
wide  evaluation  system.  Decisions  in 
institutions  of  the  future  might  be 
based  on  precise  data  showing  the  choice 
most  likely  to  result  in  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  client. 

TRAINING  GUIDELINES  NEAR  COMPLETION 
By  Ron  Langworthy,  Assistant  Director, 
Title  I 

For  the  last  month  Tom  Seekins  and  Jan 
Mackay,  both  BMT  II 's,  and  Ron  Lang- 
worthy have  worked  with  renewed  vigor 
on  Training  Guidelines.  They  have  pro- 
duced a  final  draft  to  be  perused  and 
approved  by  as  many  people  as  possible 
before  printing.  Training  Guidelines 
is  an  introduction  to  the  training  ap- 
proach at  BRS5H.  Most  of  the  work  on 
it  has  been  done  by  Seekins  and  Mackay. 
It  was  started  last  summer  by  Seekins, 
Mackay  and  Peter  Degel,  now  working  at 
Eastmont  Training  Center  in  Glendive. 
The  guidelines  will  be  used  in  Unit  V 
concurrently  with  Sequence  I  of  on-the- 
job  training.   It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  useful  for  all  employees  at  BRS^H. 

The  original  idea  was  to  develop  a  book- 
let similar  to  the  Code  of  Conduct,  a 
product  of  the  North  Aurora  Center  in 
Aurora,  111.  This  manual  was  partially 
written  by  Steve  Kanies  and  Richard 
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#n  Haecke,  now  training  supervisors  for 
tie  I,  who  came  from  the  North  Aurora 
Center.  The  Center's  Code  of  Conduct  is 
a  booklet  dealing  with  acquisition  of 
skills  and  elimination  of  undesirable 
•behaviors.  An  integral  part  was  a  token 
economy,  which  the  Training  Guidelines 
does  not  include . 

Training  Guidelines  includes  explanations 
of  all  the  major  techniques  used  at 
BRS§H  to  decrease  undesirable  behaviors. 
It  also  includes  chapters  on  rights, 
environmental  enrichment  and  skill  ac- 
quisition. Hopefully,  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed this  month. 

DISTAR  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  USED  IN  SCHOOL 
By  Jan  Anderson  and  Walt  Williams, 
Training  Supervisor,  Title  I 

For  the  past  seven  months,  Jan  Anderson 
has  been  using  the  Distar  Language  I 
Program  to  teach  basic  language  con- 
cepts and  skills  at  the  Boulder  River 
School.  The  system,  developed  by 
^Vence  Research  Associates,  is  designed 
t(j  teach  both  receptive  and  expressive 
speech  to  children  of  normal  intelli- 
gence, but  with  minor  revisions  and 
additions,  it  can  be  an  effective  tool 
for  improving  the  language  skills  of 
those  residents  enrolled  in  the  school 
program. 

The  system  covers  25  language  skills  such 
as  forming  complete  sentences,  using  pro- 
nouns correctly,  using  the  correct  verb 
tense  and  following  "if-then"  instruc- 
tions. Since  August,  the  system  has  been 
used  effectively  with  35  students.   In 
that  time  there  have  been  152  individual 
graduations  from  objectives,  3  students 
have  completed  the  program,  and  4  more 
are  expected  to  complete  it  within  two 
weeks .  Those  who  have  graduated  from 
the  total  program  are  Arnold  Hayter,  Adam 
Pallister,  and  Bennie  Haasakker.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  students  who  were  initially 
enrolled  in  the  Distar  program  are  still 
attending  school.  Figure  2  shows  the 

»ulative  mean  acquisition  level  for  this 
„  up  over  a  7-1/2  month  period. 
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The  Distar  Language  I  Program  materials 
include  a  set  of  six  presentation  books, 
a  storybook  and  a  color  book.  Each 
lesson  takes  about  30  minutes  and  con- 
sists of  presentations  from  three  of 
the  presentation  books  and  a  story 
based  on  the  language  concepts  being 
taught.  Each  lesson  is  presented  as 
a  group  activity  to  a  group  of  no  more 
than  five  students.   Individual  tests 
and  review  exercises  are  built  into 
the  program. 

Each  lesson  is  presented  exactly  as 
it  was  written  for  the  program,  with 
the  teacher's  words  printed  in  one 
color  and  the  student's  answer  printed 
in  another.  Teacher  preparation  is  a 
great  deal  like  learning  lines  for  a 
role  in  a  play.  The  teacher  must  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  program  to  be 
spontaneous.  Also,  voice  inflection 
can  be  critical.  Pacing  is  of  prime 
importance  since  too  slow  a  pace  will 
lose  student  interest  and  too  rapid  a 
pace  will  confuse  students. 
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One  of  the  strengths  of  the  system  is 
the  repetition  of  tasks.  The  system 
is  constructed  so  that  each  task  is 
over- learned  through  repetition.  An- 
other strength  of  the  system  is  the 
built-in  review.  All  skills  taught 
through  the  program  are  frequently 
reviewed  to  insure  maintenance. 

The  program  has  proven  very  effective 
in  teaching  concepts,  but  it  must  be 
supplemented  with  many  reinforcing 
activities  to  change  the  student's 
normal  speech  patterns.  Practice  in 
usage  of  correct  speech  patterns  has  been 
stimulated  through  story  telling,  pup- 
pet shows,  using  a  tape  recorder.  Weekly 
Readers,  art  work,  related  work-sheets, 
and  various  other  activities.  Many 
students  who  normally  say  "Me  done  it" 
have  learned  to  say  "1  did  it"  when  in 
language  class. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  often  little 
carry-over  to  other  environments  since 
sub-standard  speech  is  reinforced  as 
strongly  as  correct  speech  patterns. 
Only  when  reinforcement  for  correct 
speech  patterns  is  most  frequent  will 
the  student  adopt  those  patterns  as 
part  of  his  normal  speech.  Anyone  who 
would  like  to  know  which  speech  pat- 
terns a  particular  student  can  use 
should  feel  free  to  contact  Jan 
Anderson  at  the  school.  Also,  anyone 
with  questions  about  the  language 
programs  or  suggestions  about  the 
language  needs  of  a  particular  student 
is  urged  to  contact  Anderson. 

MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVES:   A  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  FOR  TITLE  I  AND  UNIT  V, 
PART  V  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ' 

By  Ted  Maloney,  Community  Coordinator, 
Title  I 

This  is  the  final  article  in  a  series 
about  MBO.   It  will  provide  information 
on  several  areas  to  be  examined  before 
implementing  an  MBO  system.   Regardless 
of  the  kind  of  management  system  an  or- 
ganization may  adopt,  these  areas  should 
be  considered. 


Commitment 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  de- 
veloping an  MBO  system  is  securing  the 
commitment  of  the  administration  of  an 
organization.  MBO  is  not  a  tool  to  be 
used  by  administrators  occasionally, 
but  is  a  comprehensive  system,  developed 
throughout  an  organization.  Time,  per- 
sonnel and  programs  are  all  affected 
by  the  degree  of  administrators'  com- 
mitment. Administrators  should  be 
aware  of  the  intricacies  of  MBO.  They 
should  realize  the  amount  of  time  it 
takes  to  develop  and  implement  a  sys- 
tem, the  additional  money  it  may  re- 
quire and  possible  shortcomings,  as 
well  as  the  expected  benefits.   The 
commitment  must  be  strong  enough  to 
get  through  rough  times  which  may  oc- 
cur, especially  when  first  introducing 
MBO. 

Without  the  total  commitment  of  the 
administration,  implementing  an  MBO 
system  in  a  specific  department  will 
be  difficult,  but  may  prove  worthwhile. 
Today,  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
emphasis  on  accountability  in  the  men- 
tal health  field,  especially  on  develop- 
ing the  accountability  from  within  an 
organization.   If  a  pilot  MBO  system 
proves  beneficial  to  a  specific  depart- 
ment, it  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  whole  organization.  Also,  it  may 
be  reinforcing  enough  for  staff  in  one 
department  to  maintain  the  system 
within  their  department.  Although  it 
is  possible  to  implement  MBO  without 
total  commitment,  the  following  areas 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  handle. 

Time 

In  many  organizations,  individuals  in 
supervisory  or  managerial  positions 
spend  much  of  their  time  involved  in 
tasks  other  than  actual  supervision  of 
staff.   So,  when  an  MBO  system  is  im- 
plemented, it  will  probably  take  more 
time  for  direct  supervision  of  staff. 
Time  is  necessary  to  develop,  implement 
and  maintain  an  MBO  system.   Individuals 
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may  regard  the  new  tasks  they  are  in- 
^'olved  with,  once  MBO  has  been  imple- 
mented, as  additional  work  and  not 
part  of  their  job.  MBO  will  take 
time  which  previously  may  have  been 
spent  in  other  work  activities .  As 
the  system  matures,  though,  individ- 
uals will  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  tasks-  and  will  see  how  it  relates 
to  their  specific  job. 

When  implementing  MBO,  time  is  required 
to  train  staff,  develop  job  responsi- 
bilities, determine  objectives,  develop 
action  plans  and  evaluate  the  system. 
One  way  to  decrease  the  initial  amount 
of  time  would  be  to  implement  the 
system  gradually.  An  example  would 
be  to  train  staff  in  how  to  determine 
objectives,  develop  action  plans  and 
evaluate  objectives.  This  part  of 
MBO  could  be  implemented  in  two  quar- 
ters (6  months).   Then,  more  of  the 
system,  involving  job  responsibilities, 
measurement  criteria  and  performance 
standards  could  be  developed.   In 
•Viis  way,  the  staff  are  not  faced  with 
j.earning  the  entire  system  at  once  and 
less  time  is  needed  to  get  started. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  more 
time  will  probably  be  spent  in  areas 
like  evaluation  than  before,  which 
may  be  criticized  as  taking  time  away 
from  one ' s  j  ob . 

Personnel 

Personnel  departments  in  state  insti- 
tutions and  community  mental  health 
centers  can  prove  to  be  very  bureau- 
cratic and  rigid,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  personnel  evaluation  and 
staff  incentives.  Usually,  the  fre- 
quency of  personnel  evaluations  is 
two  or  three  times  a  year  for  new 
employees  and  once  a  year  for  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  a  year  or 
more.  The  evaluations  often  contain 
subjective  areas  such  as  "a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work"  and  usually 

•ntain  information  on  neatness  of 
ess,  punctuality  and  attitude. 
These  items  may  be  important,  but  ob- 
jective measures  of  job  performance 
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are  the  most  essential  area  of  MBO 
evaluation.  Merit  raises  through  per- 
sonnel departments  are  given  across  the 
board  or  non-contingently,  which  pro- 
vides reinforcers  for  all  employees, 
no  matter  what  their  past  performance 
has  been.  Also,  personnel  departments 
are  necessarily  concerned  that  employees 
work  a  40-hour  week,  which  can  make 
using  time  off  as  a  reinforcer  very  dif- 
ficult. 

Evaluations  must  be  designed  to  take  in- 
to account  the  individual's  perfor- 
mance as  determined  by  objective  weekly 
and  quarterly  evaluations.  Raises  for 
employees  should  be  made  contingent 
upon  performance  as  indicated  on  the 
objective  evaluations.   Raises  should  be 
flexible,  so  that  excellent  performance 
may  result  in  a  10%  raise  and  satis- 
factory performance  may  be  rewarded 
with  a  smaller  increase,  for  example 
5%.   Performance  must  also  be  rewarded 
on  short  term  basis.  Time  off  is  a 
popular  incentive.   If  an  employee  can 
accomplish  his  objectives  for  a  week, 
according  to  the  standards  determined 
for  his  job,  in  less  than  40  hours; 
that  behavior  could  be  reinforced  with 
some  time  off,  such  as  leaving  work  two 
hours  early. 

It  is  important  to  the  success  of  MBO 
systems  that  supervisors  are  able  to 
have  control  over  reinforcers  for  their 
staff.  One  cannot  expect  to  increase 
or  maintain  performance  without  being 
able  to  reinforce  staff. 

Program 

The  instability  of  a  program  and  the 
amount  of  unexpected  tasks  assigned  to 
an  organization  or  one  of  its  depart- 
ments may  prove  to  be  very  detrimental 
to  an  MBO  system.  With  organizations 
or  departments  that  are  not  funded  for 
at  least  a  year  at  a  time,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  develop  an  MBO  system. 
An  MBO  full  cycle  is  usually  considered 
to  be  one  year,  which  makes  it  essential 
that  funding  is  available  for  a  year 
at  a  time.   Other  areas  that  influence 
stability  are  the  population  to  be 
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served,  the  physical  plant  for  delivery 
of  services  and  staff  turnover. 

Since  MBO  systems  are  designed  to  deter- 
mine objectives  and  performance  areas 
for  a  year  in  advance,  the  program  is 
affected  by  unexpected  tasks  that  may 
arise  during  that  year.   Sometimes, 
these  unexpected  events  may  be  termed 
"jerk  input".  A  certain  amount  of 
jerk  input  is  inevitable;  but  if  jerk 
input  is  too  time  consuming  or  not 
handled  properly,  it  may  cause  problems 
for  the  MBO  system.   If  jerk  input  is 
dealt  with  as  if  it  were  a  top  priority 
crisis,  it  would  be  too  disruptive  for 
the  individuals  involved.  A  better  ap- 
proach would  be  for  a  supervisor  to  ob- 
jectively look  at  the  jerk  input,  deter- 
mine whom  to  assign  the  input  and  what 
priority  it  has  when  compared  with  that 
individual's  current  responsibilities. 
A  plan  of  action  for  larger  input  helps 
to  incorporate  it  with  other  objectives. 

Conclusion 

Today,  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
accountability  has  been  given  a  high 
priority.   A  system  of  MBO  can  provide 
objective  accountability  and  evaluation 
for  an  organization.   But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  factors  such 
as  the  degree  of  commitment  of  adminis- 
trators, the  amount  of  time  involved 
in  development  and  implementation,  and 
the  overall  program  stability,  before 
pursuing  an  accountability  system. 
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TODD  RISLEY  VISITS  BRS&H 

Dr.  Todd  Risley,  professor  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Development  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Behavior  Analysis,  visited  Boulder 
River  School  &  Hospital  March  6.   While 
here,  he  visited  Title  I  Project  cottages, 
consulted  with  BRS&H  and  Title  I  staff  and 
visited  the  data  analysis  laboratory =   He 
spoke  about  program  evaluation  and  the 
Florida  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of  Behavior- 
al Procedures  in  State  Programs  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  which  he  helped  formu- 
late.  The  following  day,  he  gave  a  presen- 
tation in  Missoula  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Montana  psychology  department 
and  Title  I  staff. 

Florida  Guidelines 

Risley  spoke  about  the  Florida  guidelines 
to  a  large  group  of  Title  I  and  BRS&H  staff 
Thursday  afternoon.   A  key  element  in  the 
guidelines  was  to  create  an  enriched  envir- 
onment for  institutionalized  persons. 

The  state  of  the  art  (of  behavior  modifica- 
tion) has  changed  from  manipulating  sessions 
to  manipulating  the  entire  environment, 
Risley  said.   If  the  environment  is  not  en- 
gaging, the  most  effective  behavior  tech- 
niques will  not  work  because  skills  will 
not  be  maintained.   An  "engaging"  environ- 
ment is  one  designed  in  such  a  way  that  in- 
stitutionalized persons  interact  with  things 
and  people  in  the  environment , 

"Treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded  is  al- 
most synonjrmous  with  behavior  modification 
at  this  point,"  Risley  said,  explaining  the 
need  for  guidelines.   He  pointed  out  that 
in  Florida  a  scandal  arose  from  the  use  of 
behavior  modification  procedures.   The  ex- 
ample he  used  was  the  prescription  of  time- 
out for  children  displaying  inappropriate 
behavior,  usually  carried  out  in  a  barren, 
sterile  box.  According  to  Risley,  the  staff 
carried  out  the  procedure  in  a  humane  way, 
but  the  controversy  arose  due  to  the  care- 
less use  of  terminology  and  a  lack  of  ex- 
planation of  the  procedure   A  genuine  prob- 


lem did  exist,  Risley  pointed  out,  in 
that  use  of  behavior  modification  with 
mentally  retarded  children  in  institu- 
tions requires  an  engaging  environment. 
For  example,  the  use  of  time-out  as  a 
procedure  to  weaken  maladaptive  behav- 
iors must  involve  removal  of  a  person 
to  a  situation  that  is  less  reinforcing 
than  the  sterile  and  uninteresting  en- 
vironment of  the  ward  in  order  to  be 
effective.   Accordingly,  he  said,  the 
Task  Force  of  professional  psycholo- 
gists, educators  and  lawyers  who  drew 
up  the  guidelines  focused  their  atten- 
tion first  on  the  quality  of  "time  in", 
i.e.,  the  dally  life  on  the  ward. 

The  Task  Forces'  definition  of  time  out 
procedures  was  based  on  the  existence 
of  a  normal  environment  with  many  na- 
tural reinforcers  and  engaging  activ- 
ities.  The  time  out  procedure  would 
now  involve  simply  withdrawing  a  child 
from  his  activities  (but  not  necessar- 
ily to  a  room)  for  a  few  minutes  or  un- 
til he  displayed  appropriate  behavior. 

Risley  advocated  using  what  he  called 
"contingent  education"  to  deal  with  in- 
appropriate behavior.   The  procedures, 
which  involve  contingent  observation, 
educational  fines,  and  overcorrection, 
should  be  prescribed  and  they  should  be 
educational  to  the  child.   He  suggested, 
as  an  example,  using  a  mild  form  of  time- 
out accompanied  with  a  description  of 
the  appropriate  behavior  and  an  explan- 
ation of  why  the  particular  child's  ac- 
tions were  inappropriate.   The  attention, 
which  Is  often  reinforcing  in  itself, 
would  not  be  a  reinforcer  if  the  child 
were  being  removed  from  a  highly  engag- 
ing environment.   The  staff  should  then 
make  an  effort  to  reinforce  the  child 
when,  upon  returning,  he  behaves  appro- 
priately. 

Risley  recommended  that  differential  re- 
inforcement should  be  the  core  of  the  be- 
havior modification  program.   He  suggested 
a  10:1  ratio  for  contacting  a  resident 
for  appropriate  versus  inappropriate 
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behaviors.   The  use  of  incidental  teaching 
— that  is,  using  whatever  occasion  may  arise 
within  the  daily  course  of  events  to  prompt 
and  reinforce  appropriate  behaviors  of  a 
child — is  extremely  effective,  Risley 
claimed.   These  procedures  depend  on  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  children  are  engaged 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  staff  are  attend- 
ing to  each  individual. 

To  begin  implementing  his  suggestions, 
Risley  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
repertoire  of  reinforcing  objects  and  activ- 
ities for  "dead  times"  during  the  day.   It 
is  much  easier  to  reinforce  children  for  ap- 
propriate behavior  while  they  are  involved 
in  specific  activities.   He  noted  that  data 
on  types  of  effective  "holding  activities" 
(i.e.,  those  which  appropriately  occupy  a 
resident's  time)  are  needed  in  the  field  of 
behavior  modification  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

The  Florida  guidelines  recommend  that  a 
human  rights  committee  be  formed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  community  or  state  (not  employ- 
ees of  the  institution)  to  function  as  ad- 
vocates for  residents  of  an  institution. 
The  first  thing  a  human  rights  committee 
should  do,  Risley  said,  is  examine  the  re- 
inforcing nature  of  the  daily  environment 
of  the  residents  and  work  to  establish  a 
level  of  activity  in  every  ward  which  will 
keep  the  residents  engaged  throughout  the 
day  interacting  with  their  environment. 

Another  priority  of  the  committee  would  be 
to  review  the  goals  of  the  institution  and 
determine  which  are  serving  the  residents 
and  which  are  merely  institutional  goals 
with  no  benefit  to  the  child. 

The  committee  should  be  in  a  position  to 
halt  the  use  of  any  procedures  that  could 
be  used  abusively,  Risley  said. 

State  institutions  would  benefit  if  they 
could  contract  the  services  of  a  national 
training  center  in  problem  cases,  Risley 
said.   For  example,  an  extremely  self- 
destructive  child  could  be  sent  to  the 
national  center  for  a  limited  time  to  be 
treated  with  difficult  and  potentially 


dangeTOW^^W^^^^^^such  as  shock  ther- 
apy o  ^BMUliiMHI^^B^e  the  state  Insti- 
tutions  free  to  concentrate  on  creating 
a  naturally  reinforcing,  normal  environ- 
ment . 

Program  Evaluation 

Risley  claimed  that  the  best  method  for 
evaluating  behavior  modification  programs 
would  be  to  observe  individual  staff  mem- 
bers intermittently,  and  collect  data  on 
how  often  they  come  into  contact  with  a 
child.   He  defined  contact  as  any  inter- 
action with  a  child.   A  ratio  of  contacts 
for  appropriate  behavior  as  opposed  to 
contacts  for  inappropriate  behavior 
should  then  be  determined.  A  ratio  as 
low  as  50:50  would  signify  a  pathologi- 
cal environment,  setting  the  stage  for 
inappropriate  behavior,  Risley  said.   He 
stated  that  contacts  between  the  staff 
member  and  the  child,  when  inappropriate 
behavior  is  manifested,  need  to  be     <^ 
strictly  prescribed. 

He  stressed  the  use  of  staff  evaluation 
as  a  key  element  in  maintaining  a  good 
program.   This  would  necessitate  setting 
specific  responsibilities  and  minimum 
criteria  to  maintain  the  program.   Risley 
also  suggested  that  the  criteria  setter 
and  evaluator  should  be  someone  outside 
the  immediate  unit  in  order  to  provide 
an  outside  loop  of  feedback  and  also  act 
as  reinforcer  and  reprimander.   The  eval- 
uation would  then  function  as  a  group 
contingency,  encouraging  greater  cohe- 
siveness  within  the  unit.   A  formal  check- 
list of  job  responsibilities  should  be 
used  both  for  training  and  for  intermit- 
tent evaluation  of  staff  members,   A 
career  ladder,  with  specific  criteria 
for  merit  raises,  was  recommended  by 
Risley.   Formalized  criteria  and  evalua- 
tion procedures  would  make  the  process 
much  less  arbitrary,  he  said. 

PLASKA  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 

Timothy  Plaska,  training  supervisor  in 
the  Title  I  project  at  BRS&H,  was  re- 
cently notified  that  a  paper  he  co- 
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authored  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Collins  of  Grand 
Valley  State  College  in  Allendale,  Michigan, 
has  been  accepted  for  publication  in  an  up- 
coming issue  of  Behavior  Therapy.   The  paper, 
entitled  "Mowerer's  Conditioning  Treatment 
for  Enuresis  Applied  to  Geriatric  Residents 
in  a  Nursing  Home",  describes  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  authors  in  1972. 

According  to  Plaska,  the  study  investigated 
the  applicability  of  utilizing  Mowrer's  con- 
ditioning treatment  for  enuresis  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  very  old  (mean  age  81  years)  and 
severely  impaired  nursing  home  residents. 
The  conditioning  procedure  was  not  found  to 
be  particularly  effective  in  bringing  about 
continence,  Plaska  said.   But  the  results  of 
the  study  demonstrated  continued  activation 
of  the  sphincter  reflex  and  a  significant 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  bedwetting  for 
the  conditioning  group. 

"Although  the  study  supported  the  usual  as- 
sumptions of  impaired  conditionability  for 
old  adults,"  Plaska  stated,  "the  findings 
suggest  that  the  Mowrer  conditioning  pro- 
cedure should  continue  to  be  explored,  pos- 
sibly combining  complementary  techniques  to 
enhance  its  effectiveness." 

Plaska  participated  in  the  study  while  an 
undergraduate  student  at  Grand  Valley  State 
College » 

NEW  PEOPLE  COME  TO  TITLE  I 

Lynn  Beddow,  who  worked  as  a  secretary  for 
the  Title  I  Project  in  1973  and  early  1974, 
has  returned  to  BRS&H.   She  is  assisting  in 
the  data  analysis  laboratory  and  acting  as 
secretary  and  typist  for  Title  I  staff.   Be- 
fore her  return  in  February,  Beddow  worked 
in  Glendive,  Montana,  her  hometown. 

"It's  good  to  see  all  of  my  old  friends 
again,"  she  said. 

Connie  Dome,  BMT  (behavior  modification 
technician)  in  Cottage  15  since  January, 
1975,  spent  the  past  two  years  using  behav- 
ior modification  with  psychologically  dis- 
turbed children  at  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital in  Denver.  A  native  of  Montrose, 


Colorado,  Dome  attended  Loretto  Heights 
College  in  Denver,  which  is  noted  for  its 
University  Without  Walls  Program,  and 
graduated  in  May,  1974.  As  part  of  her 
education  at  Loretto  Heights,  she  had 
six  months'  experience  as  a  case  worker 
in  Denver  and  one  year  as  a  counselor  for 
Mount  View  girls '  delinquent  home  in 
Golden,  Colorado. 

Margaret  MacDonald,  a  native  Montanan, 
started  as  information  disseminator  for 
the  Title  I  Project  in  the  last  week  of 
February.   Her  job  duties  include  editing 
the  Boulder  Behaviorist  and  the  Boulder 
Training  Unit  News.   Also,  she  manages  a 
small,  professional  library  for  Title  I. 
MacDonald  has  nine  months '  experience 
working  in  libraries  and  six  months' 
experience  working  for  the  Montana 
Kaimin,  a  student  newspaper  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana.   She  graduated  from  UM 
in  December,  1974,  with  a  B.A.  in  journal- 
ism, a  minor  in  library  science  and  a 
secondary  teaching  certificate.  Her  home- 
town is  Glendive,  Montana. 

"I  consider  this  area  a  lovely  part  of 
the  state,"  she  said.   "I  hope  I  can  help 
the  people  in  the  Title  I  program,  as 
some  very  good  things  seem  to  be  happen- 
ing here  at  BRS&H." 

Karen  Prudhomme  comes  to  BRS&H  with  a  B.A. 
in  speech  and  hearing  pathology  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 
An  August,  1974  graduate,  Prudhomme  ar- 
rived here  in  September  and  is  a  BMT  in 
Cottage  15,  specializing  in  speech  ther- 
apy. Additionally,  she  Is  working  on 
data  collection  methods  for  speech  pro- 
grams.  Prudhomme,  a  Claremont,  Califor- 
nia, native,  worked  as  a  Red  Cross  volun- 
teer for  one  year  at  Pacific  State  Hos- 
pital in  California. 

"Cottage  15  is  an  ideal  place  to  do  speech 
therapy,"  Karen  said,  "because  we  can 
plan  the  child's  whole  environment  and 
make  speech  a  contingency  for  reinforce- 
ment.  This  gives  the  residents  a  reason 
to  talk,  something  most  of  them  have  not 
had  in  the  past." 
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Randy  Skorplk  came  to  BRS&H  from  South  Dako- 
ta in  early  January  to  work  as  a  BMT  in  Cot- 
tage 14.   He  is  involved  in  dressing,  feed- 
ing, walking  and  compliance  programs  aimed 
at  developing  self-help  skills  in  the  resi- 
dents.  Skorpik's  hometown  is  Tyndall,  and 
he  attended  school  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  at  Vermillion.   While  in  school,  Skor- 
pik  assisted  in  a  study  applying  mnemonics 
to  mentally  retarded  individuals. 

"I  like  Montana,"  Skorpik  said.   "I  like  the 
mountains  and  the  work  and  I  like  to  do  the 
training." 

Dick  Van  Haecke  comes  to  the  Title  I  Project 
from  Carbondale,  Illinois,  where  he  has  been 
working  on  a  M.S.  degree  in  rehabilitation 
administration  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity.  He  received  a  B.A.  in  psychology  from 
S.I.U.  in  1970.   Van  Haecke,  hired  as  a  train- 
ing supervisor,  has  had  considerable  work 
experience  in  the  field.   He  worked  as  a 
social  worker,  behavior  modification  tech- 
nician and  headed  the  behavior  modification 
department  at  the  North  Aurora  Center,  a 
residential  living  facility  for  mentally  re- 
tarded adults,  in  North  Aurora,  Illinois,  for 
two  years .   He  spent  the  next  two  years  as 
director  of  the  work  activity  center  for 
developraentally  disabled  clients  at  the 
Counseling  Center,  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin.  As 
a  graduate  student  assistant  at  S.I»U.,  he 
worked  on  community  programming  activities 
for  the  developraentally  disabled  in  southern 
Illinois. 

Tom  Wysuph  arrived  here  in  January  from  South 
Dakota  to  be  employed  as  a  Title  I  BMT. 
Wysuph  graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  at  Vermillion  in  August,  1974,  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  psychology  and  a  minor  in  bi- 
ology.  He  spent  one  summer  as  a  biology 
field  worker  for  U.S.D.  at  Springfield.   Be- 
fore coming  to  BRS&H,  he  worked  at  South 
Dakota's  Human  Services  Center,  the  state 
hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  He  also 
worked  for  Project  Lifeline,  a  half-way 
house  for  re-socializing  former  Center  pa- 
tients back  into  the  community. 

"Working  at  BRS&H  is  an  interesting  experi- 


ence," Wysuph  said.   "I  enjoy  working 
with  the  other  staff  members  and  hope  to 
do  a  lot  of  camping  once  summer  is  here." 

Kathy  Zeeck  is  a  new  BMT  working  at  the 
Boulder  River  School.  She  teaches  pre- 
school language  and  math  skills  and  pre- 
academic  skills  which  include  such  things 
as  coloring,  pasting,  cutting,  drawing 
connecting  lines,  and  learning  sequential 
order.   Zeeck  graduated  from  Eastern 
Montana  College  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
special  education  of  the  mentally  retar- 
ded.  Before  coming  to  BRS&H,  she  taught 
on  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reservation  south 
of  Havre  for  one  year  and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Montana  in  In- 
dian education.   Zeeck  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia and  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Great  Falls. 

MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVES;   A  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  FOR  TITLE  I  AND  UNIT  V.    ^ 
PART  IV  ^ 

By  Ted  Maloney,  Community  Coordinator, 

Title  I 

In  previous  issues  of  the  Boulder  Behav- 
iorist, (Nov.  6,  1974;  Dec.  20,  1974; 
Feb.  14,  1975)  information  was  presented 
on  the  rationale  for  developing  a  man- 
agement by  objectives  (MBO)  system,  how 
to  make  routine  tasks  accountable,  how 
to  develop  non-routine  objectives  which 
are  innovative  and  developmental,  and 
how  to  develop  action  plans  for  these  ob- 
jectives. This  article  will  discuss  the 
part  evaluation  plays  in  the  MBO  process. 
It  will  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the 
types  of  evaluation  included  in  the  lit- 
erature, but  will  primarily  relate  to  the 
department-head  level  of  management. 

Evaluation  is  a  continual  process  in  the 
MBO  system.   It  is  done  at  every  level  of 
management,  by  individuals  and  depart- 
ments on  a  short  term  weekly  basis,  as 
well  as  quarterly  and  yearly.   Whether  to 
conduct  weekly  and  quarterly  evaluatiq  f^ 
is  an  arbitrary  decision  made  by  manage- 
ment.  Job  responsibilities  for  routine 
tasks  and  objectives  for  the  quarter  are 
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evaluated  weekly,  quarterly  and/or  yearly. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  eval- 
uation will  not  be  meaningful  if  careful 
planning  has  not  occurred  at  the  previous 
stage  of  determining  job  responsibilities, 
measurement  criteria,  performance  standards, 
and  objectives. 

Weekly  Evaluation 

Weekly  evaluation  is  done  to  review  an  in- 
dividual's or  department's  performance  to- 
wards completion  of  job  responsibilities 
set  down  in  action  plans  for  that  week's 
objectives.   During  this  time  one  should 
note  any  factors  which  lead  to  easy  comple- 
tion of  job  responsibilities  and  objectives, 
as  well  as  factors  which  presented  problems. 
In  the  course  of  working  on  an  objective, 
one  may  find  that  a  certain  objective  has 
become  obsolete.   This  would  be  noted  for 
discussion  with  one's  supervisor.  Also, 
some  unanticipated  windfall  may  have  occur- 
red which  would  be  advantageous,  and  this 
should  also  be  discussed  with  one's  super- 
visor so  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the  ob- 
jectives and  action  plan.  Data  concerning 
one's  performance  for  the  past  week  should 
be  recorded  in  a  convenient,  predetermined 
manner  with  one  copy  for  the  worker  and  one 
for  the  supervisor. 

The  first  step  in  weekly  evaluation  is  to 
analyze  one's  own  performance,  record  the 
data,  pinpoint  factors  which  contributed  or 
interfered  that  week,  and  determine  correc- 
tive action  if  one  is  deviating  from  the 
schedule.   The  second  step  is  forwarding 
the  data  to  one's  supervisor.   This  can  oc- 
cur several  ways:   a)  The  data  can  simply 
be  forwarded  to  the  supervisor,   b)  A  meet- 
ing can  be  scheduled  with  the  supervisor, 
c)  A  meeting  with  the  supervisor  and  all  of 
his  immediate  subordinates  can  be  held. 
The  latter  proposal  has  several  advantages 
since  most  individuals  within  a  department 
engage  in  related  activities.   A  meeting  be- 
tween a  supervisor  and  his  immediate  subor- 
dinates provides  an  opportunity  for  those 
individuals  to  keep  abreast  of  performance 
in  other  areas,  especially  with  regard  to 
objectives.   The  group  can  discuss  similar 
problems,  there  are  more  ideas  for  correc- 


tive measures  and  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  supervisor  to  reward  good  performance. 
The  meeting  should  be  positive,  with  recog- 
nition given  to  subordinates  for  good  work. 
If  an  individual  is  having  problems  in  a 
performance  area,  the  supervisor  may  want 
to  deal  with  this  in  a  separate  meeting. 

This  discussion  has  been  about  supervisors 
and  their  immediate  subordinates,  but  the 
same  behavior  should  occur  throughout  an 
organization =   Thus,  one  who  is  directly 
under  a  department  director  and  supervises 
others,  would  have  a  similar  arrangement 
to  gather  data.   The  same  is  true  for  de- 
partment directors  and  administrators. 
Not  all  data  will  travel  to  the  top.   It 
will  be  summarized  at  each  level  and  only 
data  necessary  for  the  next  level  of  man- 
agement will  be  forwarded  c 

Quarterly  and  Yearly  Evaluations 

Evaluations  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  or 
year  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  weekly 
evaluations.   One  should  note  factors 
which  hindered  or  enhanced  completion  of 
objectives.   A  meeting  should  occur  be- 
tween an  individual  and  his  supervisor  to 
evaluate  the  data.   The  scope  for  these 
meetings  is  much  larger  since  the  evalua- 
tion is  over  a  quarter  or  a  year  instead 
of  a  week. 

The  evaluation  at  the  end  of  a  quarter, 
and,  especially,  the  end  of  a  year,  is  a 
good  time  to  determine  whether  routine 
tasks  are  appropriately  accounted  for. 
Questions  to  be  asked  are:   Are  job  re- 
sponsibilities accurately  accounting  for 
one's  routine  tasks?  Are  the  measurement 
criteria  appropriate  for  the  job  respon- 
sibilities? Are  the  performance  standards 
set  appropriately? 

In  most  cases,  if  the  preliminary  work  of 
developing  job  responsibilities  and  mea- 
surement criteria  was  done  thoroughly, 
modifications  will  not  occur  in  these 
areas  as  much  as  in  the  area  of  performance 
standards,   but  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  individual  is  a  very  good  or  poor 
worker ,   It  may  indicate  that  the  stan- 
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dards  need  to  be  changed.   This  would  es- 
pecially be  true  when  first  implementing  an 
MBO  system  or  when  very  little  baseline 
data  for  a  particular  responsibility  existed. 
Again,  modifications  in  these  areas  are  most 
important  at  an  annual  evaluation,  unless 
the  deviation  is  considered  drastic.   Then 
it  would  be  appropriate  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter . 

Innovative  and  developmental  objectives  are 
scheduled  to  be  completed  within  a  quarter. 
Since  most  individuals  do  not  work  on  all 
objectives  simultaneously  and  scheduled 
completion  dates  are  staggered,  objectives 
are  completed  during  the  quarter  and  are 
evaluated  at  the  appropriate  weekly  meet- 
ings.  All  objectives  are  reviewed  and  e- 
valuated  at  the  end  of  a  quarter.   The  same 
questions  that  are  asked  when  evaluating 
weekly  objectives,  as  they  come  due,  would 
be  asked  again,  but  with  more  emphasis  on 
the  total  products  of  completed  objectives. 
These  are  analyzed  to  decide  whether  they 
have  contributed  what  was  expected.   If  an 
objective  is  not  completed,  factors  that 
hindered  it  should  be  determined. 

The  quarterly  and  yearly  evaluations  are, 
again,  an  appropriate  time  for  a  supervisor 
to  emphasize  the  positive  and  reinforce  ap- 
propriate performance.   The  data  gathered 
at  these  times  will  be  useful  for  person- 
nel evaluations,  for  determining  raises, 
promotions,  and  noting  where  performance 
needs  to  be  improved . 

The  evaluation  also  should  be  the  time  to 
determine  how  performance  or  job  responsi- 
bilities and  completion  of  objectives  will 
Influence  the  next  quarter  or  year.  The 
MBO  system  is  cyclic  in  nature.   That  is, 
data  for  a  past  quarter  or  year  are  used  to 
help  determine  appropriate  changes  in  per- 
formance standards  and  what  objectives  and 
their  number  will  be  for  the  next  quarter. 


For  example:   An  individual  over-estimated 
his  productive  capabilities  and  did  not 
complete  three  objectives c   Information 
would  be  useful  in  negotiating  objectives 
for  the  next  quarter.   The  cyclic  nature 
of  MBO  is  true  for  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  individuals  in  it.   If  an 
organization  completed  75%  of  the  objectives 
scheduled  for  a  quarter  or  a  year,  then  this 
Information  should  be  used  to  determine  an 
appropriate  number  of  objectives  for  the 
next  time  period.  Thus,  the  final  step  of 
evaluation  in  the  MBO  cycle,  is  actually 
the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle. 

This  article  concludes  the  description  of 
the  steps  involved  in  the  MBO  process.   The 
next  article  will  be  the  last  of  the  series. 
It  will  include  some  recommendations  for 
Implementing  an  MBO  system  and  a  biblio- 
graphy. 

DATA  ANALYSIS  LAB  GETS  COMPUTER  TERMINAL 
By  Marion  Thompson,  Program  Evaluator   ^ 

The  Data  Analysis  Lab  recently  acquired  a 
computer  terminal  and  changed  over  to  a  re- 
mote job  entry  procedure  for  data  entry 
and  access.   This  procedure,  in  effect  for 
the  past  two  months,  has  substantially  re- 
duced processing  costs  and  greatly  increased 
both  the  speed  of  data  entry  and  job  turn- 
around . 


For  input/output  operations,  the  present 
system  employs  an  IBM  2741  telecommunica- 
tions terminal.   This  device  is  linked  by 
a  direct  telephone  line  to  an  IBM  370/ 1A5 
computer  located  at  the  Montana  Highway 
Department  in  Helena.   The  2741  closely  re- 
sembles an  IBM  Selectric  typewriter  and  is 
almost  as  simple  to  operate   Using  the 
CRJE  (Conversational  Remote  Job  Entry) 
language,  the  terminal  operator  can  perform 
a  variety  of  data  management  tasks,  includ- 
ing on-line  editing,  up-dating,  and  raerg- 
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ing  of  files,  in  addition  to  programming 
functions.  Lynn  Beddow,  the  terminal  op- 
erator, was  able  to  master  the  language  in 
a  few  hours  and  now  uses  the  terminal  to 
efficiently  enter  more  than  1,000  training 
records  per  week.   This  weekly  input  involves 
approximately  six  hours  of  typing.  When 
all  data  have  been  entered,  a  program  is 
executed  which  produces  a  weekly  summary 
report  listing  all  training  activities 
within  each  cottage  by  training  agency. 


There  are  now  four  separate  agencies  using 
the  data  system:   the  Title  I  Project,  the 
Academic  School,  Physical  Therapy,  and 
Residential  Services. 

Terminal  operation  has  greatly  reduced  turn- 
around time.   (That  is,  the  amount  of 
elapsed  time  from  when  a  staff  member  gives 
the  lab  unprocessed  data  until  the  lab  re- 
turns the  summary  to  him.) 
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IMITATION  PROGRAM  SET  FOR  COTTAGE  14 
by  Tom  Seekins,  BMT  II 

The  training  of  skills  to  the  retarded  gen- 
erally proceeds  along  three  lines:   a 
prompt-shape-fade  paradigm,  a  model-imitation 
paradigm,  or  a  combination  of  the  twoo   If 
a  retarded  individual  does  not  exhibit  imi- 
tative patterns  of  behavior  to  trainer  models, 
one  proceeds  by  breaking  target  behaviors 
into  relatively  small  components  or  steps; 
then,  using  the  prompt-shape-fade  paradigm 
(PSF) ,  one  chains  the  various  units  of  the 
behavior  together,  one  at  a  time. 

If,  however,  the  individual  does  exhibit 
imitative  behaviors,  then  training  proceeds 
along  a  model-imitation  (M-I)  paradigm,  or, 
at  least  a  combination  of  the  two  (PSF  and 
^^I),   This  method  allows  larger  'chunks'  of 
^^task  to  be  trained  at  any  one  time,  and 
training  often  proceeds  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 

The  above  implies  that  the  M-I  paradigm  is 
more  reinforcing  to  the  trainer,  and  the 
trainee.   Further,  the  literature  argues  that 
an  individual  who  is  trained  in  imitation 
will  learn  social  and  intellectual  skills 
"...more  quickly,  more  carefully,  and  so  on," 
(Lovaas,  1967).* 

Some  procedures,  such  as  Striefel's  (1974) t* 
have  been  developed  in  program  format o   How- 
ever, they  are  not  designed  to  provide  the 
amount  of  control  that  is  often  necessary  for 
the  most  profoundly  retarded  in  institutional 
settings  such  as  Boulder  River  School  & 
Hospital.   Further,  they  seldom  give  directions 
on  the  structuring  or  ordering  of  preliminary 

tasks . 

>- 

ing  long  realized  the  need  for  a  program  ^ 
which  would  increase  the  learning  capacity  ofS 
the  profoundly  retarded,  and  recognizing  the  v^j 
beneficial  aspects  of  the  M-I  paradigm,  the 

ttage  14  project  has  engaged  itself  in 
eloping  and  testing  an  imitation  program  •< 
for  the  most  profoundly  retarded  residents.  ^ 
The  program  has  four  aspects  which  are  worth  ^ 
mentioning:  O 
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First,  and  central  to  the  program,  is 
the  use  cf  the  multiple  baseline  pro- 
cedure =   By  tailoring  this  measurement 
technique  to  our  needs,  it  has  been 
made  sensitive  to  all  the  major  para- 
meters of  the  program:   the  onset  of 
matched-dependent  behavior,  the  onset 
of  ncn-reinf orced,  matched-dependent 
behavior,  the  onset  of  generalized  imi- 
tation, the  progress  in  the  training  of 
a  given  response,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  reinforcement  operation. 

Secondly,  a  strenuous  attempt  has  been 
made  to  use  functional  (reinforced  in 
the  natural  or  normal  setting  of  the 
resident)  or  pre-functional  (components 
of  functional  behaviors)  tasks  in  the 
preliminary  training  phase.   This  would 
include  the  proper  use  of  toys  normally 
found  in  the  residents'  environment, 
and  manipulation  of  items  such  as  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  socks,  gloves,  etCo 

Thirdly,  a  discriminative  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  sequenced  colored  lights, 
to  aide  both  the  trainer  and  trainee, 
is  employed,  in  addition  to  verbal  com- 
mands.  A  red  light,  for  instance, 
signals  the  demonstration  of  a  behavior 
to  be  imitated o   The  manual  termination 
of  the  red  light  activates  a  15-second 
green  light  which  signals  that  the  demon- 
strated behavior  should  be  imitated. 

Finally,  the  many  target  behaviors  of 
the  preliminary  training  phase  are  divid- 
ed in  a  step-wise  fashion,  fallowing  the 
suggestions  of  Lovaas  (1967) •   In  prac- 
tise, this  means  that  each  of  several 
groups  of  tasks  are  ranked  according  to 
the  number  of  discriminations  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  tasks .  For 
example,  picking  the  red  crayon  from  the 
red  and  green  crayons  is  simpler  than 
picking  the  large,  brown,  left  shoe 
from  the  group  of  small,  white,  right 
shoes o  Where  possible,  dimensions  of 
discrimination  are  also  grouped  together 
in  training:   color,  size,  shape,  sound. 
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The  use  of  the  multiple  baseline  procedure  and 
the  explicit  ordering  of  tasks  are  the  two 
strongest  aspects  of  this  program.. 

At  present,  two  residents,  both  lacking  imi- 
tative skills,  and  both  in  need  of  some 
positively  structured  training  hours,  are 
Cottage  14 's  candidates  for  the  imitation 
program.   Progress  reports  will  be  published 
in  future  issues  of  the  Boulder  Behaviorist o 

*Lovaas,  O.I,  The  Establishment  of  Imitation 
and  Its  Use  for  the  Development  of  Complex 
Behavior  in  Schizophrenic  Children.  "Behav. 
Res.  &  Therapy",  1967,  1,  171-181, 
**Striefel,  3.  "Managing  Behavior",  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  H  &  H  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1974. 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  SEQUENCE  I;   A  CLOSER 

APPROXIMATION 

by  Steve  Kanies,  Training  Supervisor 

For  several  months  now  an  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing (OJT)  sequence  has  been  in  operation  in 
Unit  5.   Tom  Seekins,  Jan  Mackay,  and  Ken  Brown 
(BMT  II 's)  have  been  the  primary  developers 
of  the  sequence,  and  have  been  testing  it  by 
training  approximately  fifty  staff  from  Unit  5 
as  well  as  other  areas.  Revisions  are  currently 
being  made  in  the  original  format  of  the  course, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  trainers,  and  in 
an  attempt  to  more  effectively  use  video  tape 
presentations. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  OJT  Sequence  I  is 
to  present  staff  with  basic  terminology  and 
techniques  in  the  use  of  behavior  modification, 
and  to  further  demonstrate  the  application  of 
these  techniques  In  the  cottage  environment 
while  Interacting  with  the  residents 


definition  of  target  behaviors,  baseline, 
data-keeping,  reinforcers,  reinforcement, 
reinforcement  schedules,  modeling,  shaping,/ 
chaining,  prompting,  fading,  extinction, 
punishment  and  time-out o 

Sessions  three  and  four  involve  video  tapes 
and  live  role  playing.  Session  five  is  a 
video  presentation  of  actual  cottage  situations' 
Illustrating  previously  presented  concepts. 
This  session  requires  active  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  trainee.   He  must 
identify  the  techniques  illustrated  on  the 
tape,  and  answer  questions  presented  during 
the  tape. 

Session  six  is  an  actual  cottage  interaction 
period  between  trainee  and  residents,  from 
which  the  trainee  receives  feedback  and 
proficiency  ratings  from  the  trainers. 

As  exit  criteria  from  the  course,  the 
trainee  is  expected  to  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency in  certain  techniques,  including    ^^' 
immediate/intermittent  reinforcement  sched-^-  ' 
ules,  command  consistency,  modeling,  shaping, 
chaining,  prompting,  fading  and  pairing 
of  primary  and  secondary  reinforcers. 

Following  graduation,  a  follow-up/main- 
tenance is  carried  through  for  all  trainees. 

Sequence  I  is  meant  to  teach  the  conceptual 
background  and  techniques  necessary  for 
basic  behavior  shaping  in  staff-resident 
interaction..   Following  completion  of  the 
development  and  debugging  of  Sequence  1, 
Sequence  II  will  be  planned.   It  will 
have  the  completion  of  Sequence  I  as  its 
prerequisite,  and  will  be  aimed  at  teach- 
ing the  more  technical  aspects  of  training 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded  individuals 
basic  self-help  skills. 


The  course  is  composed  of  six  one-hour  train- 
ing sessions.   The  first  two  sessions  are  of 
lecture-discussion  format,  including  the 
presentation  of  such  concepts  as  adaptive/ 
maladaptive  behavior,  what  is  behavior. 
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MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVES;   A  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  FOR  TITLE  I  AND  UNIT  5 
l>art  111 


by  Ted  Maloney,  Community  Coordinator, 
Title  I 

In  Part  II  of  the  Management  By  Objec- 
tives series,  (Boulder  Behaviorist,  Vol  II, 
No.  14),  the  article  included  information  on 
how  individuals  are  held  accountable  for 
routine  tasks.   This  article  will  discuss 
nonroutine  objectives  which  are  develop- 
mental and  innovative,  and  how  to  develop 
action  plans  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Objectives 

Objectives  can  be  defined  as  statements 
that  represent  actions  to  be  accomplished. 
The  actions  must  have  verifiable  results, 
which  in  turn  should  make  significant 
contributions  to  an  individual's  job,  and 
^^he  organization.   For  operations  to  improve, 
^Pbjectives  must  be  developmental  and  inno- 
vative.  Compared  with  job  responsibilities 
(discussed  in  the  last  issue) ,  which  are 
long-term,  objectives  are  short  term,  and  in 
most  cases,  are  completed  within  a  quarter 
of  the  year.   New  objectives  are  then 
determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
Once  an  objective  is  completed,  it  should 
directly  enhance  a  specific  job  responsi- 
bility for  the  individual  who  completes 
it. 

Overall  objectives  for  an  organization  are 
determined  by  the  top  administrator,  but 
input  from  subordinates  should  be  encouraged. 
These  overall  objectives  are  broken  down  and 
assigned  to  appropriate  departments  for 
completion. 

This  article  emphasies  the  objectives  of 
^^partment  heads o   By  breaking  objectives 
^Pbwn  and  assigning  them  to  departments,  a 
hierarchy  of  objectives  is  developed.   A 
specific  department  has  objectives  unique  to 
its  project,  which  can  be  further  broken 
^^own  into  individual  assignments  within 
^^he  department.   Priorities  are  assigned 
to  objectives  at  every  level,  so  an  indi- 
vidual manager,  his  supervisor,  and  his 
subordinates  understand  which  objectives 
are  most  crucial.   Priority  assignments 


are  dictated  from  an  individual's  supervisor, 
and  reflect  the  emphasis  and  direction  of  the 
overall  objectives,  and  their  priority  within 
the  organizationo 

Writing  Objectives 

When  writing  objectives,  one  must  remember 
that  objectives  are  communication  tools 
which  express  to  subordinates  and  supervisor 
the  results  one  can  expect  tc  gain.   Objec- 
tives, when  written,  should  be  short,  and 
stated  in  a  simple  manner „   Objectives  should 
be  negotiated  between  supervisor  and  sub- 
ordinate, both  verbally  and  in  writing. 
Subordinates  should  have  input  into  the  de- 
sign of  objectives,  but  the  supervisor  is 
responsible  for  making  all  final  decisions. 
It  is  most  important  than  an  individual  and 
his  supervisor  understand  exactly  what  is 
being  stated  In  an  objective;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  necessary  than  anyone  else 
reading  the  objective  understand  it.   It  is 
also  Important  that  changes  in  objectives  be 
communicated  to  the  supervisor  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

In  order  to  make  objectives  meaningful, 
there  are  many  rules  and  guidelines  to  follow, 
available  in  the  literature  on  Management 
By  Objectives »   The  following  list  includes 
those  rules  which  are  generally  most  appli- 
cable and  necessary: 

1«   Objectives  should  start  with  the  word 

"to"  followed  by  an  action  verb:  achieve, 
develop,  etc» 

2o   Objectives  should  specify  a  single  key 
result  to  be  accomplished 

3o   Objectives  should  be  specific,  measurable 
and  verifiable. 

4.  Objectives  should  specify  only  the  "what" 
and  "where" 

5.  Objectives  should  be  realistic  and 
attainable  within  the  resources  available, 
but  still  represent  a  challenge 

6.  Objectives  should  be  a  positive  statement 
of  what  needs  to  be  accomplished 
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As  indicated,  this  is  a  partial  list  of 
criteria  to  review  when  writing  objec- 
tives»   A  future  article  will  include  a 
resource  bibliography »   Once  an  objec- 
tive is  written,  it  should  again  be  review- 
ed against  the  criteria  for  objectives.   The 
next  step  is  to  develop  plans  of  action 
which  detail  what  needs  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete an  objective. 

Action  Plans 

An  action  plan  is  a  detailed  set  of  steps 
that  must  be  completed  in  order  to 
accomplish  an  objectiveo   After   an  objec- 
tive is  assigned,  a  target  date  for  comple- 
tion and  a  task  analysis  of  the  objective 
need  to  be  performed  in  order  to  determine 
the  individual  steps.   The  amount  of  time 
to  complete  individual  steps  (sub-objectives) 
and  completion  dates  for  these  steps  are 
estimated.   This  breaks  an  objective  down 
into  more  specific  steps,  guiding  one's  day- 
to-day  activities  towards  the  completion  of 
that  objective. 

The  individual  responsible  for  an  objective 
is  also  responsible  for  developing  the 
action  plan.   He  will  review  the  action 
plan  with  his  supervisor  to  get  his  input 
before  starting  work  on  the  objective.   The 
individuals  being  held  accountable  for  an 
objective  will  provide  information  on  pro- 
gress toward  completion  of  an  objective  on 
a  weekly  basis.   This  can  occur  at  the  same 
time  that  job  responsibilities  are  being  re- 
viewed.  (See  M.B.O.,  Part  I,  Boulder 
Behaviorist  Vol.  II,  No.  12)   Just  as  objec- 
tives are  set  for  each  level  of  an  organi- 
zation, each  level  will  also  have  specific 
action  plans  for  its  objectives. 

Writing  Out  Action  Plans 

Action  plans  can  take  many  different  forms. 
The  important  thing  is  that  subordinate  and 
supervisor  understand  the  style  to  be  used. 
No  matter  what  style  is  used,  the  action 
plan  should  include  the  following: 
(1)  specification  of  objective;  (2)  who  is 
responsible;  (3)  target  date  for  completion 
of  objective;  (4)  specification  of  steps  or 
subobjectives;  (5)  who  is  responsible  for 


subobjectives;  and  (6)  target  date  for  sub-^ 
objectives.  ^P 

Latticing  is  one  style  used  to  display  an 
action  plan.   Another  less  time-consuming 
way  is  to  write  the  information  on  a  stan- 
dard form,  for  example: 


Objective: 

Target  Date: 

Who: 

Subobjective: 

Target 
Date: 

Who: 

r 


At  this  point,  the  basis  of  operation  of 
M.B.O.  system.  Part  II  and  III,  have  cove 
ed  the  specifications  of  job  responsibilities^! 
measurement  criteria  and  performance  stan- 
dards for  routine  tasks,  and  objectives  and 
action  plans  for  developmental  and  innovative  i 
tasks.   The  next  article  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  evaluating  an  M.B.O.  system^ 


INITIATE  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  PROGRAM  FOR 

B.E.E.P.  RESIDENTS 

by  Jane  Kaser  and  Curt  Hesla,  BMT's 

In  November,  a  social  interaction  program 
was  initiated  in  connection  with  the  B,E.E.P 
project.   Prior  to  this,  the  B.E.E  P.  pro- 
ject consisted  entirely  of  training  programs 
which  were  conducted  at  the  B.E.E. P.  facil- 
ity.  When  the  residents  were  not  involved 
in  a  specific  training  program,  they  spent 
their  time  sleeping  or  watching  televisio 
Little  interaction  with  peers  or  independ 
self-initiated  play  took  place »   Consequent- 
ly a  social  interaction  program  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  more  appro- ^ 
priate  social  behavior  in  residents  with  flC 
peers. 


ir 


Once  all  the  residents  involved  in  B.E.E, P. 
complete  their  training  programs,  thirty 
minutes  are  set  aside  for  various  activities 
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and  games.   These  activities  promote  prop- 
er social  interaction  skills  such  as 

|sharing,  oral  and  gestural  communication, 

'taking  turns,  etc. 

A  program  involving  a  noon  meal  on  Thurs- 
days has  been  recently  added  to  the  social 
interaction  project.   Residents  shop  for  their 
food  items  in  Boulder  markets,  and  partici- 
pate in  all  steps  of  preparing  the  meal: 
Setting  the  table  in  a  family  style  manner, 
clearing  the  table,  doing  dishes,  and  wash- 
ing the  tablecloth  are  some  of  the  tasks 
performed.   These  activities  are  valuable 
in  many  aspects.   They  facilitate  training 
in  areas  such  as  shopping  skills,  money 
handling,  cooking,  cleaning,  washing  and 
drying  clothes,  table  manners,  and  social 
interaction. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MODULE  TO  TEACH 

DISCRIMINATION  TASKS 

ky  Marion  Thompson,  Program  Evaluator 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  grant  year, 
Title  I's  Behavioral  Instrumentation  Lab, 
under  the  direction  of  Instrumentation 
Specialist  George  Siverts,  has  been  con- 
centrating efforts  toward  the  design  and 
construction  of  an  automated  instructional 
module  for  teaching  discrimination  tasks  to 
moderately  and  severely  retarded  children. 
The  prototype  module  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  week,  with  two  subjects 
being  trained  in  a  four-choice  number  dis- 
crimination task  in  daily  sessions  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-minutes  duration. 

In  this  program,  subjects  are  required  to 
respond  to  a  tape  recorded  cue  (a  number  be- 
tween one  and  twelve)  by  pressing  one  quad- 
rant of  a  four-choice  plexiglass  screen, 
_Four  numbers  are  projected  on  the  screen  by 
35  m.m.  carrousel  projector,  mounted  on 
le  module.   Each  of  the  four  quadrants  acti- 
vateja  separate  microswitch  when  depressed. 
Any  response  by  the  subject  can  thus  be  com- 
pared electronically  with  a  correct  answer 
'ode  for  each  slide.   A  correct  response 
causes  the  projector  to  sequence  to  the 
next  slide  and  sets  the  opporunity  for  re- 
inforcement . 


During  the  first  three  days  of  training,  sub- 
jects were  exposed  to  a  program  designed  to 
shape  correct  responding  and  provide  famil- 
iarity with  the  stimulus  materials.   On  the 
fourth  day  of  training,  a  64-frame  discrim- 
ination problem  was  introduced  with  reinforce- 
ment for  correct  choices  provided  on  an 
FR-3  schedule,   Reinforcers  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  small  snack  items  and  pennies 
dispensed  by  a  Universal  Feeder.   Results 
thus  far  indicate  little  improvement  over 
the  first  five-day  period  on  the  discrimination 
problems.   This  is  shown  graphically  in 
Figure  1  by  the  percent  of  correct  choices. 

Based  on  this  rather  disappointing  perform- 
ance, a  new  program  is  now  being  designed 
to  shape  correct  responses  by  increasing  the 
disciminability  of  the  stimulus  material  in 
early  frames  with  more  difficult  choices 
being  introduced  gradually.   Results  will  be 
reported  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Boulder 
Behaviorist. 
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